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PREFACE. 

WHEN an author or editor lays his work before' 
the publiCy it is not unusual to expect that he should- 
give some account ^ either of the work itself , or of 
the motives- by which he has been actuated in the 
publication of it. Of the following compilation tKe 
plan sufficiently exhibits and elucidates itself; andr 
the purposes to be answered by it^ he trusts will be 
seen in the usefulness of the information xommuni*^ 
oatedi 

As to his motive for making a' volume out . of 
materials^ widely scattered indeed^ but already in the 
hands of the public^ he will frankly acknowledge thai 
he was impelled to this step in party though not 
altogether^ by the hope of deriving from it som& 
pecuniary advantage^ 

For some years past it has been the amusement of 
his few hours of leisure to look into works of a 
scientific and philosophical description ; and out of 
ihemy in the course of his reading, to make extracts 
of what he thought useful or interesting: and he is 
abla to say in regard to most of the receipts and 
experiments here produced, out of a very Iqrgp coU 
lectiony that their corrhctness has been ascertained 
and verified by actual trial. This has occasioned to- 
him, as will be easily conceivedy no inconsiderable 
escpense / and consequently he has thought it a duty- 
mcing to himself y and others dependent on him for 
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VI. PREFACE. 

support^ to endeavour to turn to some profit wJUA 
had ortginallt/ been undertaken and prosecuted for 
amusement only. He flatters himself^ however y that 
the kindness of those liberal friends by whose sub* 
scriptions he has been encouKogefl to the publicatiojfy, 
and the further patronage which he mny receive from 
the public^ will be repayed by the value of the facts 
contained in the volume. 

The Receipts will be found extremely useful to. 
families^ and many of them particularly so to sech 
faring persons. 

The Experiments introduced into the latter, pari, 
of the work are intended principally as subjects of 
rational and innocent entertainment for young per- 
sons;, tfiough they are not unworthy of the notice of 
^others also^ who may wish to see exemplified the 
principles of natural philosophy* 

21ie editor cannot conclude without returning hi^ 
sincere and most grateful acknowledgements to his 
very numerous and respectable Subscribers ; and. 
among them to one Gentleman in particular of this 
town^ and to Dr. Lettsomy of X^ondon^ for their kind 
advice and assistance. 

WILLIAM BYBUS. 

BULL:, May 1810. 
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COLLECTION 

OF 

^VALUABLE MtSCELI^ANEOUS 

RECEIPTS, 



^l. jdn elegant method i^ obtaining veiym exact 
and pleasing Representations of Plants^ 

TAKE the plant of which jott wish to obtaiii 
a representation, and laj it oti some sheets 
of blossouL or blotting paper, Ahd liaving opened 
'Out the leaves and £owers, so as to dispose them in 
the' most adyantageons mannei^, lay some of the 
same kind of rpaper npon it-, and then a large book, 
'or some other conYentent weight, in order to press 
it with a gentle degree of pressure. In this state let 
it remain two or three days, tlien remove the npper 
paper, and see whether the plant be sufficiently firm 
or stiff to bear remoting, when this is the case^ 
tmear over every part of the plant with ink, made 
by dissol^ng a quantity of Indian inic In wai'm 
water, then lay the smeared side on a piece of clean 
and strong white paper, and covering It with a piece 
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-oT the blossom or soft paper, press with the hand 
on every part, and rub it uniformly over, after 
letting it remain for some time, remove it from the 
paper, and a distinct and beautiful impression wilt 
be obtained, far exceeding in softness of appear- 
ance and justness of representation, even the most 
elaborate and hl^Iy finished engraving; it is only to 
be lamented, that, in this method of figuring plants, 
some of the minuter 4:haracters of the flower must 
unavoidably be expressed indistinctly, these, how« 
ever, as well as any other minute parts which may 
not have bQen impressed with sufficient sharpness, 
may be»added with a pencil and Indian ink ; somew 
times a smail press is made use of' in this process, 
and various compositions may also be used as well 
as Indian ink, viz. a kind of fine printers ink^ com. 
posed of lamp-black, with linseed oil, &c. Tho 
figures may occasionally be coloured afterwards in 
the manner of engravings. Their great merit cqu. 
gists in the happy expression of what botanists term 
the habit^or true general aspect of the natural plants, 
a particular ^n which even the best ^and most elabo. 
rate engravings are found defective. 



2. Method of preparuftg Skeletons of Leaves* 

THE skeleton or fibrous part of leat^s may be 
prepared by the following easy method, and when 
neatly executed will afford a highly elegant and 
pleasing spectacle. 
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The leayes selected for this purpose should be of 
tteir full growth and free from blemishes. Thbsc 
\rhlch are naturally of a less succulent or juicy texw 
ture are best calculated for the ptirpose — as the 
apricot, apple, cherry, ash, box, and innumerable 
others. They must be laid in a large pan of water, 
to be renewed from time to time. In about the 
space of ten or twelve days, more or less, according 
to the degree of succulency of the leaves, they will 
be greatly softened, and the outward skin or coat 
■will be loosened' or separated from the green pulp 
and fibrous part; wHfen the leaves are arrived* at this 
state, take them out, and holding each in a bason of 
fresh water with a pair of nippers, take hold of any 
part of the skin on each side, and pull it gently 
sway, till itr is entirely detached from both sides of 
the leaf; then with the thumb and finger gently 
press the leaf while under water, shaking it slightly 
from time to time, by which means the green pulpy 
substance will be readily freed from the fibres, and 
the skeleton alone will remain, this is to be' laid on 
a piece of blossom or blotting paper till it is dry, 
and then placed between the leaves of a book, or 
between fresh papers to flatten. The chief care 
requisite in the preparation of theso vegetable skele- 
tons, consists in keepin^yt^e leaves a sufficient length 
of time in the water|^||o allow the outward skin to be 
separated with perfect ease and readiness from ihel^- ' 
fibrous part. «.If, upon trial, the skin appears not. 
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to separate with sufficient ease, the leaTet^miist coik 
tinne in water some daja longer. It is adfiseaUft 
not to lajr.too manj leaves in the same pan, lest they 
should catch ©r hang upon <»ch other, so as to 
^Hianger breaking their edg^ when taken out for 
preparing. 

3y pursuing a similar process several roots, barks. 
and other parts of plants, may. be anatomized with 
equal success... 

In order to. heighten the beauty of their appear, 
ance, they may be dyed either red or green, or of 
other colours, by dipping them in proper colouring;^ 
ingredients, and again drying thcQU. 



3. Method of preserving Plants in titeir origiMal'^ 

Shape and Colours* 

WASH a sufficient quantity of fine sand, so at. 
perfectly to separate it from all othet substances; 
dry it, pass it through a sieve ta dear it from any 
gross particles which would not rise in the. washing, 
take an eart)ien vessel of a proper size, and form, 
for ev«ry plant and flower which you intend to 
preserve; gather your plants.and floweris when they 
are in a state of perfection, and in dry weather, and. 
always with a convenient portion of the stalk: heat 
a little of the dry sand prepared as above, and lay 
it in the bottom of the vessel, so as equally ta 
eover it, put the jfjlant or flowcr^nptm it, so as tb^ 



no^art of it may touch the sides of the Tcssel, sift 
or shake io more of the same sand gradually upon 
it, so that the leayes may be extended by degrees, 
and without injury, till the plant or flower is covered 
about two inches^ thick, put the vessel into a stove, 
or hot-house, heated by little and little to the 50tli 
degree of Fahrenheit^ let it stand there a day of 
two, or perhaps more, according to the. thickness 
and succulence of the flower or plant, then gently 
shake the sand out upon a sheet of paper, and take 
out the plant, which you will find in all its beauty, 
the shape as elegant, and the colour^ as Tivid, as ' 
-when it grew. 

Some flowers require, certain little t>peratibns to 
^r^serve the adherence of their petals, particularly 
the tulip, with respect to which It is necessary, be- - 
fore it is buried. in the sand, to cut the triangular 
fruit which rises in the middle of the flower, for the 
petals will then remain more firmly attached to the - 
stalk.. 



4. To prepare an Hortus Siccus; 

AS botany is a science much studied by ladics^^ 
the following ready method of preparing an hartus 
siccus^ or collection of specimens of dried plants, 
may perhaps be acceptable to a great many of my 
fair readers. 
* B3 
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TalLe a specimen of a plant orrfldirer> and witiiit 
<me of its bottom leaves, if it have taify bruise the 
stalk if too. rigid^ or slit it if too diick, spread out. 
the leaves and flowers on- paper^ cover it with inore 
paper, and lay a weight, over aU; at theBod of^ 
eighteen hours take out the plants now ^erfectl^ 
flattened, and lay thera on a bed of dry common 
sand, sift^more dry sand o?«r them,* to the depth of 
two inches, and let them lay about thi^ee weeks, the- 
less succulent dry much sooner, but they take no ^ 
harm. • The cement for fi:(ing them. on4he paper .ii^ 
thus prcpar^ :— ^^Early in the spring put two ounces 
of camphor (which prevents the breeding of insectsX* 
into three quarts of water, in- a. large bottle; shake, 
it from time to time, and when the first collected 
plants are ready for fastening down^. pnt a pint of 
the camphor water into an earthen vessel that will 
bear the fire, and add two ounces of common glue 
and .the same quantity of isinglass, beat into shreds ; 
let thqm stand tbirty-six hours, then gently boil the 
wholes -few moments, and strain through a coarse 
cloth. This IS to ,be warmed when wanted for use^. 
and the back of. the plants smeared over with a 
painter's brushy aftorthi^ lay them on paper, and 
press them gently for a few minutes, then.exposo 
them to the air a little, and finally lay them under 
a swiall weight, betwixt quires of paper, to Jbc per*- 
fe^itly dried. 
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5:.^ method qf making ibe famous I^erfnme termed 
by t/ie French Pot PourrL 

ORANGE flowers and ccnnmon ro$e leaves, of 
€ach one pound, leares of red pjnks half a pound , . 
liaaves of marjoran and myrtle, carefullj p'tcked, 
each half a pound^ leaves of musk, roses, thyme, 
ikvender, rosemary^ sage, camomile, inelilot, hyssop^ 
fmeet basil, and balm, of each two ounces. Jessa«^ 
mine flowers two or thre^r handfuls, laurel leaves 
fifteen or twenty, exterior rind of lemons a large 
halidful, small green oranges about the same quan. . 
tity, salt half a pound, put all' into a well leaded 
earthen jar, and stir the whole carefully with a 
wooden spatulaor spoon, twrce a day. for a month;, 
.^terwards^add florentine white' iris, and ben2oine,*' 
of each twdf^e ounces,' cloves and cinnamon pow. . 
dered of each two ounces, tnace, s^toras^ calamus 
aromaticus and Cyprus, of each, one ounce. Lemon 
coloured sandal and long sweet Cyprus, of each six 
drachms, stir all together as before directed, and 
thei issue will be the complete, genuine, dellghtfulr 
perftime termed pot pourrl. Hie proportions spe-^ 
Gified above, must be carefully attended to, as on 
this much of therperfection of this elegant compo-> 
sition depends, the <}iian titles being so adjnsted|. 
that in the cornhfifratioii of all these fine odours^ nott 
oue is found to predominate b«yond another.. 



6. Method q/^reventing the blossom of Fruit Trees 
from being damaged by jearly tpring Frosts. 

IN the memoirs of the Rojal Society of Agrlcul- 
ture^ in Paris,, for the years 1790 and 17 9^ y an 
account is gireii of the following mode of preTent- 
ing the blossom, of fruit trees from being., damaged 
by early spring frosts. 

If a hempen rope be intermixed among the branches 
of a fruit tree in blossom, and the end of it brought 
down so as io terminat^in a backet of water, should 
a slight frost take place in the night the blossoms 
will not be. affected by it, but a film of .ice, of con- 
siderable thick nets, will be. formed on the surface of 
the bucket in which the end of the rope is immersed^ 
although another bucket of water, placed beside it 
for the sake of experiment, will hare ^o ice at all 
upon it. 



7. How. to have the Ground alwaysmoist about a 

Plant. 

IF you are desirous of haTing the ground always 
moist about any plant, place near it a Tcssel of 
water, putting therein a piece of woollen cloth or 
listy and let the one end thereof hang out of the 
Tessel to the ground, the othqr end in the water, in 
the manner of a crane or syphoii. Let the list or 
cloth be first wety. and by thi^ means ^ill the water 
continually drop till all be dropped out of the ressel, 
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whiioh maj then be ronewed. The cnil' that himg^ 
vUhoat the ressel^ must be always lower than the 
water within the yessel^ else it wUl not succeed. If 
it drop not fast enough), increase your list or dotht., 
if too fast) diminish it^ 



8. To fumigate Wall Fruit 2V€e*> in order toi- 
de^oy Insects, Blighiz, iic. 

TAKE an old tin watering pan (or aiif similar 
-Hesse!) and make a charcoal fire in it, add a tube or 
pipe, made of either tin, leather, or sfSlf paper, to 
the spout whicjl may be of an^ sufficient length. 
Then strew some brimstone, tobacco dost, fineshrAs 
of leather) kc^ &c. upon tke fire Tn thQ pot, and 
jCOTcr the top of it. 

Having a pair of bellows ready, hold the wind flap 
oyer the tube or pipe to receive the smoke, which it 
will do yery effectually when you use the bellows. 
"By this means the sutTocaling vapour may be directed 
through the bellows to any part of the tree, with, 
the greatest ease and facility, and the tree soon 
i^leared of all the vermin. 

This method is much more effectual than the okL 
one, where a chafing dish has been recommended for 
tiiis purpose, because this latter method is more 
troublesome, and requires tho wiod to blow from a 
particular quarter right against the trees, which caa, 
seldom be obt^n^d. 
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#; A metliod to prevent Hares and Rabbits from 
destroying the Bark of young Plantations, • 

HARES, rabbits and rats, hare a natural an ti.^ 
pathy to tarj bat tar, when exposed to the sun and 
air for a time, contracts a great dryness and hard'-^ 
ncss, and if applied, to. trees in its natural state will- 
occasion them to be bark bound. To remore this 
difficulty it must be combined* with other substancet- 
of a loose quality, for it is of so strong a saTour 
that a small quantity mixed with other things, Will 
give to the whole mixture such a degree of its own 
taste and smell, as will prevent hares or other, 
animals from touching what it is applied tou 
f Mix the tar with six or seven times the quantity 
of grease, stirring an4< mixing them well togethec, 
and with this composition brush the stems of young, 
trees as high as'hares, &c. can- reach* 



'10. To make Glass Jars look like China. 

AFTER you have painted your figures cut thenv- 
•ut, so that none of the white of the paper remains, 
then take some thick gum arable water, pass it over 
a-lL your figures, and place them on your glass to 
your own taste; let them stand to dry for twenty- 
four hours, then clean them well with a wet cloth 
betwixt the prints, and let theni stand a few hours 
longer, lest the water should move any of the edges, 
then take white wax and flake white, ground very 
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fine, and melt them together; with a japaniiift^ 
brush go over all your glass abore the prints, done 
in this manner they will hold water : or yon may 
boil isinglass to a strong jelly, andmix it up with 
white lead ground fine, and lay it on in the same 
manner : or you may do them with nut oil and flake 
white. For a blue ground, do it with white wax 
and Prussian blue, ground fine; for red, wax an^ 
Vermillion, or carmine ; for green, wax and rerdi- 
grease ; for a chocolate colour^ wax and burnt 
umbec 



11. To make Blue Letters on Sword Blades* 

TARE the blade, hold it oyer a charcoal :fire till 
it is blue, then with oil colours write What letters 
yon will upon the blade, and let them dry : when 
dry talce good strong vinegar, make it warm, and 
pour it ail over the blade,] this will take off the blue 
colour : then wet your oil colour with fresh water, 
and it will come off easily,* and the letters drawn 
therewith remain blue. 



12. Methods of colouring Steel Blue. 

THE steel must be finely polished on its surface, 
and then exposed to an uniform degree of heat. 
The colouring is effected three ways — first, by a 
^ame producing no soot, as spirits of wine^ — 



'secdidlf 9 hf n bot piate of iron ; and thirdly, hf 
"wood s^hes* As a very regHlur degree of heat is 
necessary, wopd ashes for^fine work bear ihe prc»« 
€erence. The "Wwtk wast be ^coTered oyer witk 
them, and carefully w<atd)ed s when the colour ia 
sufficieatiy exalted the work is perfect. 

This colour is occasionally takea off with a yei^r 
dilute mariite aei^* 



13. Way of tempering equally a number ofsma^^ 
Steel Instruments at once. 

A plate of iron floats upon melted lead, and re«- 
"ceiTes therefrom, in all its parts, an equal heat; 
the pieces of steel laid upon this plate acquire all at 
once the same degree of heat, and are at once 
quenched in water, the blue or other colours which 
they assume, afibrding sure marks of the proper 
points of heat at which they are to be quenched^ 
according to the different dfigrees of hardness ro** 
-quired in them. 



tti 



14. Jl simple Experiment to prevent the dreadful 
effects of sleeping in a damp Bed^ 

LET your bed be first well warmed, and immedf* 
«tely after the warming-pan is taken out, introduce 
f)etween the sheets, in an inrerted portion, a clean 
glass :goblet ; after 41 has remained in that situation 
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A few miuutes, examine it; if found dry and not 
tarnished with steam, the bed is perfectly safe, bat 
if drops of wet or damp adhere to the inside of the 
^lass^ it is a certain sign the bed is damp. 



15» A m^i(^ made use of in Stsoeden for pre* 
serving from Rmt,itBy eorikof Iron Work that 

is exfosed to the air. 

• 

THEY tfike such a guantity of pitch and tar as 

•tliey think they may then haTe occasion for, and 

inix up with it such a quantity of the best sort of 

«oot as not to make it too thick for use. With this 

composition they paint or besmear all the parts of 

the iron work; for which purpose they make use of 

shorty hard brushca^ because t^ey must press pretty 

strongly upon the iron, in order to give it a sufBr 

cient quantity, and thoy ^ways chuse to perform 

'this operation in the spring time of the year, because 

the moderate heat of that season hardens the piteh 

%o much, that it is neTer melted by the s]ifteceedii^ 

hefits of the Siin^mer, but on the contrary acquires 

such a gjipss as to look like irarnish. This is found 

^y experience to prese^.ve iron frojn rust AH^ca better 

^han any sort of paint; ajad is ^& cheap ios AAy th%t 

can ^e ma^ use pf. 



l6. A method of making excellent Starch, of 

Potatoes. 

TAKE potatoes, wash them veil in cleaii water, 
so that not the least earth or dirt maj be left upon 
th/cm, pare them lightljr, or scrape them so as not 
to let the least skin remain. Then take several 
earthen pans, half filled with pure water, and a tin 
'prater as fine as those used for grating sugar. Rett 
your grater upon t^e bottup of the earthen pan in 
the water, and thereon grate your potatoes as you 
do citrons and quinces, moistening them from time 
to time, and taking care not to press the potatoes 
too hard upon the grater. The grated potatoe win 
sink to the bottom, when your pans are all filled 
let them stand till they be well settled, then pour off 
the water by iucUning them very gently, lest the 
finest part of the grated substance should run off 
along with the watcn The grated potatoe may then 
be put into fewer pans, each being filled within four 
or i^xe fingers' breadth of the top, and then filled 
np with pure water. Let the matter be well stirred 
about and washed, and when it has stood to settle, 
let the pan be inclined, and the water poured off as 
before. These lotions, with fresh, clear water, must 
be seTcral times repeated, till at length you will see 
the grated potatoe become as white as snow, and 
incomparably fine and small, and not run into little 
lumps and masses, like the common staa(h. These 
are the signs of its being sufficiently washed and 
ready to set out to dry in the sun» 
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!?• Method of extracting Starch from Horse 

Chesnuts. 

IN the year 179^9 ^ patent was taken out 6y Lofd 
William Murray, for a method of extracting starch 
from horse chesnuts^ and the following is the pro- 
cess as described by the patentee. 

I first take the horse chesnuts ont of the outward 
gtecn. prickFy husks, and then either by hand, wifh 
a ki\ife or other tool, or also with a mill adapted 
for that purpose, I Tenr carefully pare off the 
brown rind, being particular ^ot to leare thd 
smallest speck, and to entirely eradicate the sprout 
or growth. I next take the nuts, and rasp, grate, 
or grind them fine into water, either by hand or hy. 
a mill adapted for that purpose. The pulp which ^ 
thereby formed in this water^ I wash as dean as pos- 
sible, through a coarse horse-hair 4eTe ; this I agaiii 
wash through a finer sieve, and then again through 
a still finer, constantly adding clean water to pre« 
Tent any starch adhering to the pulp. The last 
process is to put it with a large quantity of water, 
(about four gallons to a pound of starch) through a 
fine gauze muslin or lawn, so as entirely to clear it 
of all bran or other impurities: as soon as it settled 
pour off the water, then mix it up with clean water, 
repeating the operation till it no longer imparts any 
green, jrellow, or other colour to the water. Then 
drain it off till nearly dry, and set it to bake, eith&r 
IB the usual mode of baking starch, or else spread 



It out bcfpr^ a brisk fire^ being rery aiisntiTe fti 
stir it frequently y to prevent its horniDg, that is to 
say, taming to a paste or jellj, which on being 
dried turns hard, like horn. The whole procesft 
should be conducted as quickly as possible. 



18. To keep and preserve Eggs sound for ih$ 

space of two years* 

. THE foUowiDg: easy and simple prdces^^ f0t^ 
keeplhg and piBsening* perfectly sdnnd^ ifa^ eggi' 
of hens, ttirkies, geese, and docks, was inveiitfed by 
Mr. William Jsffo^ an' ingenioiis doiifecdoiter',. at^ 
Shfeflield^ in Yot^Dshisey ttf Hk'^oi* » pMait^ Waif 
granted Febmary Sth,- 1791^ 

Take and put into Ot tM drrlfssel etl^ busheT^ 
Winehestel^ nfeoMi^, df qatoM line, thirty;.tWtf 
ounces of salt, eigfit dtmce^ of cr^jiam-df t^rtitr, and 
mir.tbe sathr tdgetfc^r witft ^- modi watcff ai^dlf 
^^ttce the cdfflpd^oti^ o¥ mlxttife^ to th&f (^ona 
alstence^ that it'itttrcdtts)^ aa e^ |jat »t^it to swlin^ 
with 'M top jMt abov<^ tlife liquid ; then' put, M6lf 
keep the eggs fhereitf^ Whidh will pivserye them per^ 
fectly sound l^ thd s^sed of two years tit the least. 

This method ]« ddt tbd worse A>r being simple,^ 
and the itUl siifipler due of merdy keepitig eggs in 
salt, is known by many good hoosewlTes to preserve 
eggs quite sound' for a> ednsiderable time. 

When we cousiddr the high ^rke of egg« ererjr 
winter, this inycntion must appear of very great 
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consequence, and I trust that my fair readers will, 
thank me, for presenting them with the exact method 
described in the specification of the patent granted 
to Mr. Jayne. 



19. To prevmt Lamps from proving pemicions 
to Asthmatic Persons, or othersy liable to Com^ 
. plaints of the Chest. 

SMOKING of lamps is a circnmstance frequently 
disregarded in domestic life, as howerer the fumes 
ascending from the oil, especially if it be tainted or 
rancid, are highly pernicious, when inhaled into tho 
Inngs of asthmatic persons, or others, liable to com- 
plaints of the chest, I shall communicate the followi* 
ing simple expedient. Let a sponge, three or four 
inches in diameter, be moistened with pure water, 
and in that state be suspended hy a string or wire, 
exactly over the flame of the lamp, at the distance 
of a few inches, this substance wiH absorb all the 
smoke emitted during the eyening, or night, after 
which it should be rinsed in warm water, by which 
means it will be again rendered fit for use. 



, 20. To make economical Wicks for Lamps. 

WHEN using a lamp with a fiat wick, if you take 
a piece of clean cotton stocking, it will answer the 
purpose as well as the cotton wicka which are sold 
in the shops. 

C3 
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^1. Cheap method of Dyeing GotUmafine^pfir* 
manent, "Nankeen Yelhw. 

Mr. CltAPTAL, "whose ingenious labours haVe 
contributed exceeding] j to elucidate the theory of 
djcing, has proposed a very simple and cheap method 
of dyeing cotton afine, pefmatient^ nankeen yellow. 
Hi» procc^ ir as follows : 

Cotton has so strong an affinitjr fbr oxyd of iron, 
that if put into a solntion of that oxyd, in any acid 
irhaterer, it decomposes the salt, absorbs the iron^ 
and acquires a yellow colour^ The cotton to be 
dyed is to be put into a cold solution of sulphat of 
iron of the sp. gr. l^O^O, it is then wrung ouf and- 
put directly into a ley of potass of the sp. gr.lyOlOy, 
into which a- solution of alum has been poured till 
it was saturated with it ; after the cotton has re- 
m^ned in this bath four or fire hours, it may be 
taken out, washed and dried. By this process 
cotton may be dyed all the different shades of nan. 
keen, by rarying the proportion of the sulphat of 
iron. This colour has the advantage of not bekig. 
injured by washing, and of being, exceedingly cheap* 



22. To make a saponaceous Ley, 7sJtkh,intoashiiig, 
shall amrcer almost all the purposes of go0d 
hard Soap. 

TAKE any quantity of well burnt ashes, of hard, 
heayy wood, mix with these a few handfuls of Hmc^ 
tiewly slaked, add water, and boil the whole into a 
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Itkiriiim. Tfien leavij ^ ahdyf am at rest, till those 
cxtrkneousmaiietsyrhitH cannot enter Trifo if, shall 
hare been deposited' At i^t bottom; or tKrOWnr to 
the sDi-face to be skimmed off. Then draw oflf the 
pure HxiTiam, add to it oil, to about a thirtieth or 
fortieth part of Us own quantitjF. The miKtulie wilh 
be a liquor white as milk. capai)le of frothing like 
soap water, and in dilution with water, perfectly fit 
to cdmmunicat'e suflfcient^ whiteness to linen. This 
liq^uor may be prepared' from wood ashes of all sorts^. 
and from rancid grease, oil, or butter. It is, there- 
fore^ highly worthy of the attention of the ccono-. 
mical. When the ashes are suspected to be unusually 
defi'cient in alkali, a small addition of pulverized pot 
ash or soda, may be made to the lixirlum. 



^3* Simple- nteiftod' of prBSertirtg the Mf pure in 
large HaUs, Tlieatres^ Hospitals, 4t. 

Dr. VAN MARUM has disco vorod a very simple 
method, proved by repeated experiments, of pre» 
serving the air pure in l^fge halls, theatres, hospitals, 
Sic The apparatus for this purpose is nothing but 
a ^ommon' lamp, made according to Argand*s con- 
struction, suspended from the roof of the hall, and 
kept burning nnder a funnel, the tube of which rises 
above the roof without, and is furnished with a ven- 
tilator. For his first experiment he hlled his large 
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^bovaiory with the smoke of oak shaTiogs. In * 
ft w minutes after he lighted his lamp the whole smoke 
disappeared^ and the air was perfectly purified^ 



S4. To restore the Blackness of old Leather 

Chairs, S^c. 

MANY families, especially in the country, pos- 
sess chairs, settees, Sec. covered with black leather. 
These, impaired by long use, may be restored neaiiy 
to their original good colour and gloss, by the foU 
lowing easy and approved process. 

For every two yokes of new-laid eggs^ retain the 
white of one ; let these be well beaten up, and then 
shaken in ' a glass vessel or jug, to become like 
a thick oil ; dissolve in about a table spoonful or 
less of geneva, an ordinary tea lump of loaf sugar, 
make this thick with ivQTy black, well worked up 
with a bit of stick ; mix with the eggs for use. Let 
this be laid on as blacking ordinarily is for shoes : 
after a very few minutes polish, with a soft, new, 
or very clean brush, till completely dry and shining, 
let it remain a day to harden. 

The same process answers admirably for ladies* 
cordovan or gentlemens' dress shoes, but with the 
following addition for especially protecting the 
Uockings from soil. 

. Let the white or glair of eggs be shaken in a large 
glass phial, until it becomes a perfect oil j brush 
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&fbT the idtle^ eigM- of the 9lioed Witft this, arid 
wffenecMiiplet^^y diy it #rll prevent all stfiHng from 
ihe l«atii^i^ Thnr veqdk«s td b« i^ated. '^ 



S5; AmtlhdA eif prekenolng Cirettmin a stueet 
state fat ieteral ajreefts) «>id even months* 

1^AK% twelre ounces of white sugar^ and dissolve 

them in the smallest possible quantity of water, over 

a moderate fire. After the solution has taken place^ 

the sugar ought to be lioiled for about two minutes 

in an earthen yessel, when twelve ouiices of new 

cream should be immediately added, and the whole 

thoroughly mixed while hot. Let it then gradually 

cooly and pofw* it- in tb a'biottic, WhifcK musi^be^c^re- 

Aiily oorlredi If kOptia ^cqoV ifivict^ aad^dot i^x- 

-f^a&Q^ to^ the aur, . itr' may be ppeserted in* ai: sweeA 

gtate for several weeks, and even meaihs; and as 

vugai* i»conniiQHl}p» waited fwiien thertiisroocafiloilfor 

eream,) tii« eream-i» thtis pceaemwd.withoUt abji soi6 

of additional eot^Jence* 



26; To make Biunt's nem invent Cdrffposithn^ 
to be used instead <^ Teast. 

TO make a yeast gallon of ttieabore composition, 
to be uS<id' as yeasrt, sucti y^aisit gallon^ cont^iinitig^ 
and to contain eight beer qutirts*; boil' in cduiniott 
water ei^ht pounds of potatoes, a$ for eatlifg^ bfuisi» 
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tiieni perfectly smooth, and mix with ihem^ wUtsi 
wan^, two oQBGes of honej, or any other sweet, 
and one quart (being the eighth part of a gallon of 
yeast) of common y^ast; and for making bread mix 
three beer pints of the above composition with a 
bushel of flour,, using warm water in making the 
bread — the water to be warmer in winter than in 
summer, and the composition to be used in a few 
hours after it is made, and as soon as the sponge 
(the mixture of the composition with thfi flour) 
begins to fall the first time, the bread should be 
made, and put into the oven. 



£7. The Persian method of making Yeast. 

' THIS useful article, of which there is frequently 
a scarcity in this country, is thus prepared on thfr 
eoast of Persia. 

' Take a small tea cup or wineglass full of split 
or bruised pease,, pour oi| them a pint of boiling 
water, and set the whole in a vessel all night on the 
hearth, or any other warm place: the water will 
have a froth on its top the next morning, which 
Will be good yeast. An Engliish gentleman when la 
Persia, had his bread made with this yeast, and in 
the English manner, of good wheat flour. In our 
cold climate, especially in a cold season, it should 
Qtand longer to ferment, perhaps 24 or 43 hours. 
Of all the.mcthods of making yeast hitherto known 
this is by far the most ready and simple. 



"S^. An excellent method to preserve a constant 

Stock of Yeast. 
WHEN you can spare yeast take a quantity, stir 
and work it well with a whisk, till it seems liquid 
and thin. Then get a large wooden dish or tub^ 
clean and dry, and with a soft brush lay on a thin 
layer of the yeast thereon, turning the mouth down- 
wards, to preyent its getting dust, but so that the 
air may come to it to dry it. When that coat or 
crust is sufficiently dried, lay on another, which 
serre in the same manner, and continue putting on 
others as they dry, till two or three inches thick, 
which will be useful on many occasions. But be sure 
the yeast in the yessel be dry before more be laid on. 
-When wanted for use, cut a piece out, lay it in warm 
water, stir it together, and it will be fit for use. If 
for brewing tak4 ^ handful of birch tied together^ 
dip it into the yeast, and hang it to dry, taking care 
to keep it free from dust. ' When your beer is fit to 
set to work, throw in one of these, and it will work 
as well as if you had fresh yeast. You must whip it 
about in the wort and then let it lie. When the beer 
vorkis well take out the broom, dry it again, and 
It will do for the next brewing. 



QQ, Method of Ripening any quantity of Wort, 
and of effectually raising a Bushel of Flour 
with a Tea spoonful of Barm — i. e. Yeast. 
WHEN you hare boiled and strained off the hops 

froQi your first copper of wort^ then tal^e two or 



three aijiai;ts^ putji iQ^ a T^sel ia wUdli it nay lie 
shallow^ in order to cool qqick) and ia about aa 
hour's time you find it just warni^ jou tbeo ^talse a 
tea spoonful of barm, put it into it, and in tiro or 
three hours .jou .will find it coipe to a bead ; h^jitbis 
time joumaj.haye got.sQme moire cold, and tben^tak^ 
the two or three quarts and put them Intp ibur or 
fire gallons, aqd thcjr will bring it to » he^d (or as 
it is called^ to be Jppe) in two or three Jiqiii;s more 
then add these to a hogsh^d^ and ,all viU $pqn be 
ripe, \)y virtue .pf th^t tea spoonful oi^lj. 

As to baking, suppose you irant to bake a bodifd 
of floar^ 4nd hare but one tea ^poQnful of bano, 
JOU then put your flour ipto your kpeading trqngliy 
or trendle, and then take about three qimrters of fL 
pint of wai^m water, ^nd tj^ke the tea spopnfnl of 
thick) steady barm^ and put it ioto the Trater, s^ir 
it until it is thoroughly mixed with tl^e water, t^ea 
make a hole in the mj441e qf the flopr larg^ enough 
to contain t^o gallons of wMer; poiir.in your suviU 
^nantity^ then t^ke a stick fibout tr/o feet lo^g 
(which you Hvay keep for that purposie) j^nd stir ia 
9ome of the flppr uptil it is ^s thick as you wonl4 
make batter for a pudding ; then %\xfi^ spme qf th^ 
dry flour over it, and leaye it for about one hour : 
then take about a quart of warm water more^ and 
pour it in, for in one hour you will find that small 
quantity reused so, that it will break through the 
dry flour which you shook oyer it, ^When you haye 
poured in ^e quart of warm water^ take your stick 



fts before and slir In some more flour, nntil it is as 
thick as before; then shake some more dry flour 
oyer it, and leave it for two hours more, and then 
you wiU &id it rise, and break through the dry flour 
again : then you may add three quarts^ or a gallon, 
of water more, and stir in the flour, and make it as 
tbick as at flrst, and cover it with dry flour again ; 
and in three or four honrs more you may mix up 
your dough, and then cover it up warm, and rn four 
or five hours afterwards you may put it into the 
oven, and you will have as light bread as though 
you put a pint of barm in. It does not take above 
a quarter of an hour more time than the usual way 
of baking, for there is no time lost but that of 
adding water three or four times. 

The author of this method aflirms^ that he con^- 
stantly bakes this way in the morning: about six or 
seven o'clock puts the flour out, and puts this small 
quantity of barm into the before -mentioned quantity 
of water ; in an hour^s time some more ; in two 
hours more a greater quantity; about noon makes 
up the dough, and about six in the evening it is put 
into the oven, and he has always good bread, never 
heavy or bitter. 

When you find, he says, your body of flour 
spungcd large enough, before you put in the rest of 
your water, you should, with both your hands, mix 
that which is spunged and the dry flour all together, 
and then add the remainder of warm water, and 
your dough will rise the better and the easier. 

D 
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The reason he assigns why people make heary 
bread is not because they have not barm enough, 
but because they do not know that barm is the same 
to flour as fire is to fuel ; that as a spark of fire will 
kindle a large body by only blowing of it upj so 
will a thimble full of barm, by adding warm water, 
raise or spunge any body of flour : for warm water 
giTcs fresh life to that which is before at work, so 
that the reason of making bread heavy is because 
the body spunged is not large enough, but was made 
up and put into the oven before it was ripe. 

In regard to the difference of seasons he prescribes, 
Uiat in the summer the water be put in blood warm, 
and in winter, in cold, frosty weather, as warm as 
the hand can bear it, without smarting ; and that 
in winter the dough be covered up very warm. 

The covering of it with dry flour every time the 
warm water is added, will keep in the heat when 
you have added six or eight quarts of warm water, 
as before-mentioned, in such a gradual way, you will 
find all that body of flour which is mixed with the 
warm water, by virtue of that one tea spoonful of 
barm, brought into great agitation. 



30. To Tin Copper Sauce Pans, S^c, 

AS many families, living at a distance from towns, 
have no opportunity of sending their copper utensils 
to be rc-(lnnLMl, or carelessly overlook such neces- , 
sary repair, I think it useful to observe, that the 
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trbole process may be easily performed hy servanti 
"who possess common skiil and dexterity. For this 
purpose the vessel ought to be prcTioiisly scoured 
and dried, then exposed to a moderate heat, with 
such a portion of pure grain tin as may be sufficient 
to cover the inner surface: when this metal is melted^ 
a small quantity of sal ammoniac should be strewed 
over it, and immediately after a whisk or roll of 
coarse and hard twisted flax, must be employed, for 
spreading the composition uniformly orer the sides 
and bottom of the ressel. To improve the coating, 
about a third part of zinc may be added to the tin^ 
though the latter would produce the desired effect^ 
if it could be obtained in a pure state. 



31. Method of, Tinning Copper zMch will last 
ten times lon^^r than the method now used. 
THE copper must be wrought in the common 
way till it is ready for the first pickling, then pickle 
it off in the common way, after which it must be 
f feezed in the inside, upon stakes, cut as rough as 
a coarse file, or any other method of freezing which 
opens the pores of the copper, and makes the 
tinnii|g penetrate. That being done, the copper 
must be pickled for the last time, and scoured clean 
on both sides. Then tin it with sal ammoniac and 
grain tin, and when properly tinned with' that, take 
a metal compounded of grain tin and zinc or spelter^ 
in the following proportions, viz. to each pound of 

D2 
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grain tin add one pound' and a half of zinc or spelter^ 
or any other metal of equal ivholesomeness and 
hardness ; with this metal and sal ammoniac tin it 
Well oTer^ and when so tinned, scour the outside 
clean, and rough planish it on a bright stake* 
Then rub the inside with chalk and water, so that 
the tin comes clean, planish and smooth it hard, so 
as to bring it to a gloss. All pieces of work, that 
require to be tinned on both sides, such as ladles,, 
skimmers, &c. must be freczed on a cut stake, with: 
a cut hammer, or in such manner as before-men*. 
tioned, and dipped in the melted metal, and Wished 
as before. All nails must be freezed^ and dipped^ 
likewise in thq metaL 



32. To make a Vessel for Filtering WaieK 

WH£R£ water is to be filtered in large quantities^ 
as for the purposes of a family, a particular kind 
of soft, spongy stones, called filtering stones, are 
employed. These, however, though the water per.. 
colates through them very fine, and in sufficient* 
quantity at ^vsiy are liable to be obstructed in- tho- 
same manner as paper, and are then rendere^ use« 
less. A better method seems to be,^ to have a« 
wooden vessel lined with lead, three or four feet 
wide at top, but tapering so as. to end in a small, 
orifice at the bottom. The under part of the vessel 
is to be filled with yerj rough sand, or grayel, well 
freed from earth by washing ; over this pretty fintb 



tdsti may be laid^ to the depth of twelTe or fonr- 
teen inches^ but which must likewise be well freed 
from earthy particles. 

The Tcssel may then be filled up to the top with 
water, pouring it gently at first, lest the sand should 
be too much displaced. It will soon filtre through 
the sand, and run out at the lower orifice exceed- 
ingly transparent, and likewise in very considerable 
quantities. When the upper part of the sand begins 
to be stopped up, so as not to allow a free passage 
to the water^ it may occasionally be taken off, and 
the earthy matter washed from it, when it will be- 
e(|ually serviceable as before. 



53. The Turkish method of Filtering Water byi 

Ascemioru 

THEY make two wells, from five to ten fi^et^ or 
any depth, at a smuil distance, wliich have a com- 
munication at the bottom. The separation must be 
of clay well beaten, or of other substances impcr- 
Tious to water. The two wells are then filled with 
sand and gravel. The opening of that into which 
the water to be filtered is to run, must be somewhat 
higher than ihat into which the water is to ascend ; 
and this must not have sand quite up to its brim, 
that there may be room for the filtered water; pr it 
may, by a spout, ran into a vessel placed for that 
purpose. The greater ihoi dificrence is between the 
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height of the two wells, the faster the water wiH 
filter, but the less it is <he better, prodded a snflis. 
cient quantity of wa<»r be supplied by it. 

This ma J be practised in a cask, tub, jar or other 
Tessel. The water may be conveyed to the bottom 
by a pipe, the lower end having a sponge in it, or 
the pipe may be fiHed with coarse sand. 

It is CTident that all such particles, which by their 
gravity arc carried down iu filtration by descent, 
will not rise with the water in filtration by ascen. 
sion. This might be practised on board ships at 
little ejipence. 



34. To make a Vegetative Liquor to hasten the 
blowing of Bulbous Rooted Flowers. 

TAKE nitre three ounces, common salt one ounce,, 
pot ash half an ounce, sugar half an ounce, rain 
water one pound. IKssolYe the salts in a gentle 
heat, til a glazed earthen pot, and when the solution 
Is complete, add the sugary and filter the whole. 
Put about eight drops of this liquor into a glass jar, 
filled with rain or river water; The jars must be 
kept always full, and the water removed every ten 
or twelve days, adding each time a like quantity of 
the liquor: the flowers also must be placed on the 
corner of a chimney-piece, where a fire is regularly 
kept. The same mixture may be employed for 
watering flowers in pots^ or filling the dishes in which 
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they arc placed', in order to keep the eartfi, or the 
bulbs or plants which they contain^ in a state of 
BQoisture.^ 



35. To prevent the melancholy Accidents that 
frequently happen from the common practice of 
leaving a Poker in the Fire. 

THE following invention, for this purpose,, is 
equally simple and secure^ Immediately above that 
square part of the poker, by blacksmith's called the 
bit, let a. small cross of iron, about an inch and. a 
half each way be welded in. 

The good consequences of this simple contrivance 
will be — 1st. If the- poker, by the fire giving way, 
should slip out, it will probably catch on the edge 
of the fender, 

2nd. If it should not, it cannot injure the hearth 
or carpet, as the hot part of the poker will be 
borne up some inches. 

And 3d. The poker cannot be run into the fire 
further than the bit, which, in regard to a polished 
poker, is also of some consequence*. 



36. Description of a method of Sweeping narrow 
Chimneys, without employing Children. 

PROCURE a rope for the purpose, twice the 
length of the height of the chimney, to the mid(^ 
of it tie a bush^ (broom; furze^ or Viny^^fisH^m 
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sufficient sise to fill the chimQej, put one end of tlie 
rope down the chimney, (if there be any windiDgs* 
in it^ tie a bullet, or round stone, to the end of the 
rope) and introduce <he wood end of the bush. 
After the rope has descended into the chamber, 
there let a person pull it down. The bush, by the 
elasticity of its twigs, brushes the sides of the 
chimney as it descends, and carries the soot with it. 
If necessary, the person at the top, who has hold of 
the other end of the rope, draws the bush up again;: 
but in this case, the person below must turn the 
bush to send the wood end foremost, before he call 
to the person at top to pull it up. 



37. To make Balls to cause a Fire io kindle 

immediately. 

KINDLING balls, composed of equal parts of 
coal, charcoal and clay, the two former reduced to 
a fine powder, well mired and kneaded together, 
with the clay moistened with water, and then f-ormect 
into balls of i\\Q size of hen's eggs, and thoroughly 
dried, might be used with great advantage, instead 
of wood for kindling fires. These kindling balls 
may be made so inflammable as to take fire in an 
instant, and with the smallest spark, by dipping 
them in a strong solution of nitre, and then drying 
them again; and they would neither be expensive, 
nor liable to be spoiled by long keeping* Feriiapft 
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t qaantiiy of pure charcoal, reduced to a Tcry fin« 
powder, and mixed with the solution of ultre^ in 
which they are dipped, would reader them still more 
inflammable. 



38. Preparation of Coal Balls or BricKsyfor 
Fuel, by which a large quantity of Coals may 
be saved^ 

IT has Ipng been customarj, in the province of 
Hainault^ and throughout the whole of Flanders, to 
convert, by a very simple process, the small dust of 
pit coal, which is generally thrown away, inta a 
Tery valuable article of fuel^by moulding it up with 
clay into bricks or balls of the size of a twelve pound 
cannon ball. For this purpose the small coal is. 
lifted, and the larger fragments are reduced into ft 
coarse powder, in a mortar, which is then mixed 
with the general mass. A tub is thea filled about 
one-third, with any common, tenacious clay, and a 
quantity of water poured upon it; when the whole is 
well mixed, and is of the consistence of thick cream^ 
a hole is made in the heap of coal slack, and the clay 
poured in ; the coal and clay are then stirred io*^ 
gethqr with a rake, or any other convenient instru- 
ment, till the parts are perfectly incorporated. Of 
this mass bricks may be made in the usual manner, 
or it m^y be formed into balls by the hand ; thcse|. 
stfter being dri^d under cover for a fgrtnight or thre* 
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weeks, according to the Mreatiier: may be eitlier 

vsed immediately as fuel, or stacked for future con*, 
sumption. By this preparation not only the coal 
refuse is turned to advantage, but the- quantity of 
heat produced, and the length of its duration, is so 
much increased, that a bushel of these balls will 
make a hotter fire, and last longer, than the same 
measure of common coal, in the proportion of eight 
to h\ei. 

The abore method has been long practised in this 
country, in Northamptonshire, Oxfordshire, and 
probably seyeral other counties, where coals are 
scarce. 

It is on every account desirable that the greater 
part of the small coal should be disposed of in this 
way, and the mills at present in use, for grinding 
brick clay, will serve admirably well to mix the ma- 
terials. In using these balls the most convenient 
way is, first, to make a fire M common coal, so as 
to half fill the grate, and then to pile the balls a 
little above the top bar: a common grate thus 
charged, will require no stirring, and will need no 
fresh fuel for ten hours. 



39. Method of saving Lives at dangerous Fires. 

INTO the upper part of a windOw-framo drive, a. 
staple;j^ or screw, in an iroti bolt, with an eye. Pro-- 
Tide two blocks, with two or three puliies in each, 
(which may be had at any ship block-makers) pass, 
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a rope through each polle^^ of a length sufiicieat to 
reach the ground from the top of the window. 
Provide also a strong bag, or sack, of about four 
feet deep, and eighteen inches wide, with a wooden 
bottom, and a few hoops to keep the sack open. 
When an unhappy occasion requires the use of 
fliese, let the hook of the upper block be hung in 
the staple ; then the party miist stand in the wooden 
bottom, and draw the sack up about them, and hang 
the string of the sack on the hook of the under 
Uock, when any one person may, with the greatest 
ease and safety, let them down to the street, and 
drawing up the 8ack*again, may, in like manner, let 
down a whole family — women, children, sick, old 
and infirm ; and at last lower himself down by only 
holding the same rope in his own hand. 
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40« Hints for the conduct of Females^ who$e 
Cloaths have by accident taken Fire* 

4 

EXTRAORDINARY instances sometimes occur 
of persons whose clothes hare by accident takeu 
fire, escaping, by adopting the use of means sug- 
gested at the moment by extraordinary presence of 
mind. But rather than trust to what presents itself 
during Impressions of extreme terror, tu a mind 
totally unfurnished with any fixed mode of proceed- 
ing, it will perhaps l?e better to lay down certain 
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vales, which being stroof ly imprinted on iht mind, 
iirill serve to tiirect to the most' safe and beneficial 
line ^of conduct. 

To call for help presents itself to the mind so in« 
stinctivelj, that it would not be mentioned here, bnt 
to remark, that this should be done, if possible, by 
ringing the bell, &c. without opening the door of 
the apartment, as the external air rushing in would 
immediately increase the rapidity of the progress of 
the flames. 

The first attempt should be to tear off that part 
of the cloathing which is in flames, and, if in a par- 
lour, to seize the water decanttft, and which, evea 
for this reason alone, should be large, and kept 
always full, or any other vessel of water, which 
may be in the room where the accident has happened, 
should be recollected and flown to. 

If unsuccessful in these instantaneous exertions 
for relief, the unfortunate suflerer should seat her- 
self on the floor, remembering that in this posture, 
she will be better enabled to smother the flames of 
her lower garments, and that an upright posture will 
render the communication of the flames to the upper 
part of h(ir dress more probable. 

In this situation should there be a hearth carpet, 
or rug, (which even for this use, in this moment of 
emergency, should form part of the furniture in 
every room) it will, from the materials of which it is 
composed, prove highly useful in extinguishing the 
flames, laid over the burning clothes, or wrapped 
tight round them« 



Temales are most commcmly the subjects of this 
terrible accident, omng to their clothing being of a 
nore combustible kind than that of men ; woollen 
clothes not onlj burning much slower than linen or 
cotton, 4)ut giving an alarm much sooner, by the 
smell their burning occasions. Females, therefore^ 
whose age or infirmities confine them much to their 
lire sides, and prevent the hope of any active exer* 
aions, should be persuaded to wear gowns and aprons 
of silk, or of stuifs of 4iome fabric in which worsted 
and silk are blended, instead of muslin and fine 
linen, which not only will catch fire almost with a 
Opark^ but will burn with the utmost rapidity. 



41. To prevent the Infiammability of Muslin 

Dresses, 

THE inflammability of muslin dresses may be prt^ 
Tented by rincing them out with alum water, made 
by dissolving the proportion of a hen's eggy or «vetl 
-iess, in a quart of water-. 

That by this simple means all danger of life will 
be prevented; any one may judge by burning a rag 
6f muslin so rinced and dried, against another rag 
unprepared; the first will burn gradually and with 
difficulty, whilst the second will flame away. 



i2« Afi eaxg and expeeEtiaus n^ihod of £xfm«* 
guidiing Fire in Chunnei/s. 

IMMEDIATELY lay upon ihe fire ki the grate 
4»r range a large forkfall of wet horse littor, from 
the stable or danghiU. If it be properljr managed 
the steam ascending from the litter will extingnisli 
the flame in the chinHiey, perhaps in less than m 
SDinate, onlj care must be taken that the Sitter be 
cot so mofst as to pnt omt the fire in the grate or 
hearth, and likewise that it be not too dry, for in 
that case it would break o«t into a ^ame, and ku 
crease instead of lessening tiie emL It n likewise 
necessary to continue to make the steam to asoeftd 
until the fire in the chimney is entirely extinguished* 

This method has not only been found successful 
when used in the narrow chimneys of towns, &c. 
but also in the wide, spacious chimneys, that ava 
frequently met with in the kitchens of country far- 
mers; and it is likewise obvious, that any materials 
fnay be used on this alarming accident, to produce a 
4ufiicient body of steam to fill the chimney-, pro. 
vided that the materials hare such a quantity of 
moisture, as to prevent them bursting out into a flame. 



43. To make u Powder that will prevent Wood, 
Paper^ Linen^ Cotton, S^c. from catching Fire. 

TAKE one ounce of sulphur, one ounce of red 
ochre, and six ounces of copperas, mix them together 
and puUrcrize them* To prevent wood catching fire^ 
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it is first eorere^ with joiner's glae, oter wBictt tft« 
powder is spread. This process is repeated three or 
lour times after the wood has become dry. In paper-^ 
Imen, cotton, &c. onlj water is used instead of glue^ 
and the process is repeated twice. 



44. Method of Cleofmng Sil/cy Woollen, (tnd 
Cotton Goods, Sfc, without damage to the TeX'* 
ture or Coloun 

GRATE dean washed raw potatoes to a fin<r 
]^u]p, ia clean water, aitd pass the liquid matto" 
through a coarse siere into another Tessel of water ; 
let the xoixtare stand tiU the fine white particles of 
the potatoes are precipitated, then pour tl^ muci- 
laginous liquov from the fecnl4> and preserye the 
liquor for user The article to fafe cleaned should 
then be laid upon a linen cloth oa a table, and having 
provided a ciean spoage, cKp the sponge in ther 
potatoe liquor, and apply it to the article to be 
cleaned, tiU the dirt is perfectly separated; then 
wash it in clean water several times, to remove the 
loose dirt, it may afterwards be smoothed or dried* 
Two middle sized potatoes will be sufficient for 9 
pint of water. . 

The white fecu^a wi^l answer the purpose of ta«- 
pioca, and make an useful, nourishing food, witl^ 
loup or milk^ or serve to make starch and haXt^ 

£2 
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powder. Tlie coarse pulp wbidi does not pass th* 
sieve^ is of great nsc in cleaning worsted cartains, 

tapestry, carpets, or other coarse goods. 

^ 

The mucilaginous liquor will clean all sorts of silk^ 
cotton, or woollen goods, without hurting or spoil.* 
ing the colour: it is also useful in cleaning oiL 
paintings, or furniture that Is soiled. Dirty painted 
wainscots may 1>e cleansed by wetting a sponge in 
the liquor, then dipping it in a little fine clean san^ 
and afterwards.rubbing the wainscot with it. 



45. Process Jqt Cleaning Feathers from thein 

Animal OiL 

TAKE for crery gallon of clear water, one pound 
of quick lime, mix them well together, and whca 
the undissolred lime is precipitated in fine powder^ 
pour off the cfear litne Vater for usp; at the time it* 
is wanted put the fbathers in another tub, and add 
to them a quantity of the clear lime water, sufficient 
to cover tfic feathers about three incbes, when welt 
imfneirsed and stirred about therein. The feathers 
when thoroughly moistened, will sink down, and 

4 

should remain in the lime-water three or four days, 
after which the foul Hquor should be separated from 
the feathers by laying them oti a sieTe.; 

The feathers should be afterwards well washed in 
clean water and dried upon nets, about the samo 
fineness as the cabbage nets. The feathers must 
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firom time to tiBte, be shaken oa tbe nets, and as the^r 
dry, they wtii fall through the meshes, and must thea 
be coltected for vse.^ 

The admission of air will be serriceable in- the 
drying, ai|d the whole process may be eompleated in 
ftbont three weeks. The feathers when thus pre- 
pared will want nothing moire than beating for use^ 
either as beds, bolsters, pillows or cushions^ Thi» 
is an important discorery, particularly as the fca* 
tbers, by not being hardened mtkl^at^ require lesd^ 
beatisf.. 



46. lb mah^ an excellent Cement fop curing: 

Damp Walls. 

BOIL two quarts of tar with two ounces of 
kitchen grease, for a quarter of an hour, in an irow 
pot ; add some of this tar to a mixture of slaked 
lime and powdered glass, which have passed through 
a flour sieve, and been completely dried over the 
fire in an iron pot, in the proportion of two parU 
of lime and one of glass, till the mixture becomes 
of the consistence of thin piaster* The cement mu6t 
be used immedicitely after being mixed, and there<^ 
fore it is proper not to mix more of it than will coat 
one square foot of wall, since it quickly becomes 
too hard for use, and care must be taken to prevent 
any moisture from mixing with the cement. For a 
wall merely damp^ a coating one eighth of an inch 
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thick will be sufficient; but if the wsM is wety ihetc 
must be a second coat. Plaster made of lime, hair, 
and plaster of Paris, maj afterwards be laid on as 

The cement above described will unite the paris 
of Portland stone or marble, so as to make them as 
dnrabie as they were prior to the fracture*. 



47* Method of Whitening the grey Mamie SaU, 
to Jit it for domestic purposes without the aid 
o/HeaL 

TAKE four ounces of grej salt, and, if dry^ 
besprinkle it gently with water till it be only what 
is called moist ; but it will be rery seldom necessary 
to ha?e recourse to this operation. Put thei salt 
Into the corner of a table napkin or piece oi linen 
cloth, and form the cloth into a kind of knot or 
bag, which you must hold in one hand, while \ri(h 
the other yog rub and shake the salt against the 
inside of the cloth for the space of half an hour* 
Then shift the salt to another place of the doth, 
succcssiyely repeating the same manoeuvre six, seyen, 
or eight times, according as the salt is more or less 

After the salt has been rolled for the first time, 
the cloth begins to exhibit spots, occasioned by the 
earth which the salt deposits,, and of which the in. 
tensity sensibly decreases at each change of place^ 
till they entirely disappear.. In general; the lalt 



iMist be besprinkled eTery two or three times tlmt 
its place is changed. The bleaching will be accele- 
rated by pounding the salt slightly before it m 
besprinkled^ 

After two or three aspersfons and rubbings, the salt 
is in general as pure and white as that refined, 
according to the usual method^ by solution ao4 
eTaporation. 

The loss, fn both cases, is nearl^^ the some : that 
IS to say, about an eighth, when the salt is dry, and 
when care has been taken, at each change of place^ 
to shake off the grains which ailfaere to the cloth. 
It is, for the most part, the whitest salt that adheres 
in this manner, and it may be shaken ofif without 
fear, as the earth deposited on the cloth cannot 
detach itself till the ch>th is dry. The grey salt of 
commerce contains, in general, 12J^ per cent, of 
foreign matters, nearly one half of which is water, 
and about as much earths 

This process, on account of its simplicity, is rery 
itsefuF for domestic purposes. 



48, The German method of preparing a cKeap' 
substitute for Oil Paint* 

IT often happens that people do not choose, or 
cannot ^employ oil painting, in the country, either 
because it does not dry soon, enough, and has an in* 
supportable smell; or becaasa^||is too dur*. M«: 
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IfBdtefte employed, 'wkh the greatest 8i»cces9, Htm 
Allowing method for paiatisg ceiUDgs, gates, doosi^ 
aad even furniture. 

THE PBOCESS^ 

Take fresh curds, and bruise the lumps on m 
grinding stone^ or in an earthen pan or mortar, vitli 
a spatula. After this operation put them into a pot,, 
irith an equal quantity of lime well quenched, and 
become thick enough to be kneaded ; stir the mix- 
ture well without adding water, and you will soon 
obtain a white coloured fluid, which may be applied 
icith as much facility as varnish, and which drie» 
Tery speedily. But it must be employed the samr 
day, as it will become too thick the day following. 

Ochre^ Armenian bole, and all colours which hold 
with lime, may be mixed with it according to the 
colour which you wish to give to the wood, but 
care must be taken that the addition of colour made 
.to the first mixture of curds and lime, may contain 
Tery little water, else the painting will be less 
durable. 

When two coats of this paint have been laid on,' 
it may be polished with a piece of woollen cloth, or 
other proper substance, and it will become as bright 
as varnish. It is certain that no kind of painting 
can be so cheap, but it possesses, besides, other ad*^ 
Tantages. In the same day two coats may be laid 
on and polished, as it dries speedily, and has no 
§meir. If it be required to gim it more durability 
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in ptftces exposed to moistarej rab orer the painting 
after it has been polished, the white of an egg. This 
process will render it as durable a& the best oil 
painting. 



49. Preparation of Red, Greyy Yellow, Brown^ 
Whitey and Blue Black Colours, that nevep 
changey and may be used in Oil or Water. 

R£I> is made, equal in beauty to Indian red, hf 
calcining some of the pyrites usually found in coal 
pits ;. grey, hy calcining together blue slate and bone 
ash«s powdered, grinding tfacm together, washing 
the mixture, and gradually drying it: yellow oc 
masticot, by burning a piece of soft brick, of a 
yellowish colour, in the fire, grinding a q[uarte£ ot 
a pound of flake whtte to erery pound of brick, 
calcining them and grinding them together, an4 
afterwards washing the mixture to separate the sand^ 
and letting the finer part gradually dry for use. 
White is made by calcining the bones of sheep trotters 
iu a cldat open fire, till they become a perfect white^^ 
which wiM^ never change. Brown, from bones in a 
similar manner, only calcining them in a crucible^^ 
instead of an open fire; and blue black, by burning; 
Tine stalks within a close crucible, and in a slow fire^ 
till they are perfectly charcoal, which must he well 
{round for use*. 
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50. To make a valuable Composition for eohur^ 
ing and preserving Gates, Pales, Bams, S^c. 

MELT tweWe ounces of resin in an iron pot or 
!kettle, add three gallons of train oil, and three or 
four rolls of brimstooej when the resin and brim* 
stone are melted, and become thin, add as mucl^ 
Spanish brown or red, or yellow ochre, (or any 
other colour you want) first ground fine, as usual 
with some of the oil, as will give the whole as deep 
a shade as yon like. Then lay it on with a brush, 
as hot and as thin as you can, some days after the 
first coat ia dry, give it a second. It is well at* 
tested, that this will prese rye plan]c for ages, and 
prevent the weather from driring through biick 
vork. 



51. To make a Varnish proper for Pater, awi 

coarse Wood Work. 

TAKE any quantity of tar, and grind it with a^ 
much Spanish brown as it will bear, without ren* 
dering it too thick to be used as a paint or Tarnish^ 
and then spread it on the pales, or other wood, as 
soon as convenient, for it quickly hardens by 
keeping. 

This mixture must be lald^on the wood to be 
Varnished by a large brush, or house painters tool^ 
and the work should then be kept as free from dust 
and insects as possible,, till the Tarnish be thoroughly 



4ry* It will) if laid on SHiooth wood, bare a rer j 
good gloss, and is aa e^ceUent preservative pf it 
against moisture, on which account, as well as its 
lieing- cheaper, it is far preferable to painting, not 
only for pales, but for weather boarding, and all 
4>ther kinds of wood work for grosser purposes* 
Where the glossy brown colour is not lik«d, the 
work may be made of a greyish brown, by mixiuj^ 
JSL small proportion of white lead, or whiting and 
ivory black, with the Spanish brown. 



52. TAe best method of obtaining Pure Soft 
Water, for Medicinal Purposes, without dis-^ 
tilling it^ 

PLACE an earthen pan in the ^Mm^ at a con-, 
tfliderable distance from the smoke of any town U^ 
catch the rain as it falls from the clouds* Tho water 
•should be put into perfectly clean tettles, and ;tha 
corks well secured with wax, and if the bottles are 
put into a cool place, the water wiU keep sweet for 
several yeara» 
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^3. To purify River or any other Muddy Water. 
DISSOLVJB half an ounce «f alum in a pint of 
warm water, and stirring it about in a puncheon 
of water just taken from any rirer, all the lAu 
purities will soon settle to the bottom, and in a day 
or two, it will becoiae as Qkar as tbe finest sprisg 
wateju 



54- A way of sigf)plying the want of Soft Watery 
or construction of a Reservoir for Water* 

THIS is efiected hy digging a round pit, eight or 
nine feet deep, and as many in diameter, laying a 
double floor of tiles in tarras at the bottom of it, 
and working up the sides in the same mortar. This 
should be shaped in form of a bee-hite, learing a 
tnouth at' top, large enough for a man to enter, 
'which mouth should be covered with a lid, perforated 
with holes for the admission of air. 

The situation should .be in some conyenient angle, 
where the rain that falls upon the roofing of a house^ 
8lc. may be best collected into one pipe, and by 
that pipe, conveyed into this reservoir, into which 
a leaden pump should be inserted for pumping up 
the water when wanted* If this reservoir is made 
large enough, hardly any family will ever want 
water for all the purposes of the kitchen, and though 
this water will grow fcetid, and will smell dis« 
agreeably when fresh out of the pump, yet exposed 
to the open air for twenty-four hours, it will be- 
come perfectly sweet, pure, and limpid. 



$5. Ea^ Method of Raising Water out of very 

deep Wells. 

THIS method is said to be the invention of a sea- 
faring man, who took the hint from observing the 
great quantity of water, which every rope brought 
i»ir board with it, that had been drawn through the 



water, a circnmstance that coold escape no person^s 
«l)serration who has been much on board ships, but 
which, like many other things that pass daily before 
our eyes, had never been applied to any useful 
purpose* The application is as simple as the prin- 
ciple. 

A grooved wheel, about three feet diameter, is 
fijted on an axis which turns horizontally over the 
well, and an endless rope of a suihcient length to 
reach into the water in the well, passes over it in 
tJie groove. On the same axis a winc^h is fixed at 
one end to turn it by, and at the other end another 
wheel loaded with lead, which acts as a fly, to in- 
crease the velocity. On turning the wheel each part 
of the rope, ais it comes to the bottom, passes 
through tlie water; and on account of the above- 
mentioned property, the water adheres to, and is 
brought up by it to the top, where it is discharged 
from the rope into a cistern, placed to receive it by 
the pressure of the rope upon the wheel in passing 
over it. 



56' Easy method of raising a great quantity of 
Water out ofJVells in a little time* 

FOR this purpose adapt to the end of the wind- 
lass a wheel tiiat may be two or three times the 
diameter of the windlass, on which a smaller and 
longer rope may be wound, than that which raises 

F 
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the bucket, so that ^hcn the Imcket is in the wdl 
the small rope is all of it wound on the wheel, the 
cud of which anj person may take on his shoulder^ 
and walk or run forward till the bucket be drawn 
up. In which operation the bucket maj contain- 
twenty or thirty gallons, and yet be drawn up with 
more case than one of seven or eight the ordinary 
way. The bucket may also hare a round hole in 
the middle of the bottom, with a Talre, so that when 
it rests on the water the valve may open and the 
bucket fill, and when the bucket begins to rise the 
valve closes. This prevents the loss of time con- 
sumed in the diving of the bucket. On the wheel 
may be made tccth^ with a ledge of wood so falling 
oti it, that when the bucket is as high as you intend 
it to be, the ledge may bear against the teeth and 
stop the return of the bucket. When the bucket is 
at the top you may have a receiver at hand, and a 
moveable trough to slip under the bucket, then on 
riusing the valve by a small coixl fastened to it in the 
inside, the water may by it be conveyed into the 
receiver. By this means many tons of water may 
be drawn up in a little time. 



57. Method of procuring good Water from Wells. 

IF you wish the water of a well to be clear, and' 
free from any disagreeable taste, the excavation 
should be made considerably larger than Is usually - 
!fc?ne. 



If, for example, you wish to construct a well 
'^re feet ia diameter, the excaratioa ought to be 
from twelve to fifteen feet ; a false well Is ms^e ten 
or twelve feet in diameter, in the mi^i^le of this large 
well : the real well is constructed with a diameter of 
•about five feet, but in such a manner that the water 
may filter through the interstices left between the 
stones which form the outside of the inner well. 
The false well is then fiiled with sand and pebbles, 
so that the water must first filter through the% 
before it reaches the real well. By this method you 
are sure of having filtered water, perfectly clear an^ 
.fit to drink. 

This is an expensive operation, but the expcnce is 
amply compensated by the advantage of having 
limpid and wholesome water. 



•Aa^iaaM* 



58. Easy and expeditiom method of dissipating 
the noxious Vapours found in Wells and other 
subterraneous Places, 

THE author of this method says, that after va-- 
rious unsuccessful trials, by other means, he was led 
to it by supposing, that the foul air at the bottom of 
a well, would necessarily give place to the pure air 
introduced into it. With this view, he procured 
a pair of smith's bellows, fixed in a wooden frame, 
so as to work in the same manner as at the forge^ 
This apparata» being placed on the edge of the weli^ 
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one end of a leather tube (the hose of a ^re-englnty 
was closely adapted to the nose of the bellows, and 
the other end was thrown into the well, reaching 
within one foot of the bottom. At this time the 
weil^was so infected, that a candle would not barn at 
a short distance from the top, but after blowing 
with his bellows only half an hour, the candfo 
burned bright at the bottom : then without further 
difficulty, he proceeded in the work, and finished his 
well. 

Wells are often made in a very slight manner, 
owing to the difficulty of working in them, and 
there have been scTcral fatal instances of the danger 
attending the workmen, but by the aboTe method 
there is neither difficulty nor danger in compleating 
the work with the utmost facility. 

It 16 obvious that in cleaning yaults, and working 
in any other subterraneous place, subject to damps, 
as they are called, the same method would be at- 
tended with the same beneficial efiect* 



59- Method of making Fonda in dry Countries^ 
for watering Sheep and Cattle. 

MARK out a circular piece of ground, of the 
diameter of about twenty yards, and dig out one 
foot of earth so as to leave the sides of perpendi- 
cular depth I then begin to form it in the shape of a 
wooden milk bowl, till the perpendicular depth in 
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the centre lie four feet and a half, or fit e (eel : on' the 
liottom and sides spread lime, finely powderedi two 
or three inches thick; on this lime lay well tem» 
pered clay, six or seren inches thick* This clay, 
ivhen laid on, must be well worked with circular 
beaters, of a foot diameter and three inches thidc, 
Arst using the outside edge of the beater, which will 
indent the clay ; then use the flat side so as to leave 
it with a smooth surface : upon the clay thus pre- 
pared lay grarel or chalkstone six inches thick* 
The gravel should hare both the finer and coarser 
parts screened from it ; no more clay should be pre- 
pared for the gravel than can. be laid and covered 
the same day, as heat or frost will be equally apt to 
catch it, which must be particularly guarded against, 
as it would occasion the pond to lose its water* 
After the gravel is laid on nothing more is necessary. 

A piece of ground should be chosen for this pur- 
pose, to which there is a descent from all sides;^ if it 
can be found in a proper situation. 

Winter, or early in the spring, are the best seasons 
for making these ponds or reservoirs. 

Lay each material of equal thickness, from the 
centre to the edges of the pond. 

If lime can be made fine enough without the use 
of water, so much the better; if not, use as little as 
^possible* 

The clay should have no more water than will 
serve to make it work readily. 
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In ihh manner ponds may be made of anj .size ; 
the diameter and depth being kept nearly in tine 
same proportion as abore directed.^ 



60. A Repository for Corn, recommended to Se- 
nsed in Stables^ superseding the incumbrance of 
Oat Bins* 

MAKE a conyeniency to let the oats down from 
abore, out of a Tessel Tike the hopper of a milF^ 
from which they descend into a square pipe, let 
into the wall, of about four inches diagonal, which 
comes down into a cupboard also set in the waif, 
but with its end so near the bottom, that there shatl 
neTer be above a gallon, or such small quantity, in 
the cupboard at a time, which, on being taken away, 
and giTcn to the horses, is immediately succeeded by 
another gallon. Thus in the part of the stable 
where the horses stand there is not an inch of room 
taken up for the whole prbyision of oats ; and the 
method has also this further conyeniency, that by 
the motion giyen to the oats they are kept con- 
stantly sweet; the taking away of one gallon 
moTing the whole mass abote, which otherwise, by 
being laid in great quantities^ would be apt t% 
become musty. 
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.6]. Method of making Oais prove doubly nutri* 

tiom in the feeding of Horses. 
' THE following important fact, has been confirm, 
ed by the earl of Pembroke, that if the oats gi?eQ 
to horses, are first broken (not ground) in a mill, 
the same quantity will prove doubly nutritious. His 
lordship directed an experiment to be made with six 
horses ; to one set, be ordered the usual quantity of 
oats, and to the other, one half of the quantity, 
after a trial of six weeks, the six horses which had 
been fed with only half the quantity of the oats, 
. grossly broken, and had done the same work, were 
^really in as good, if not better condition, than those 
which had been fed with the whole quantity un- 
broken. 

A member of the Bath Agricultural Society 
asserts, that he for several weeks, boiled all the 
corn given to his horses, and gaye them the liquor 
in which it was boiled; the result was, that instead 
of six bushels in a crude state, as previously given 
them, three bushels so prepared was found to 
answer, and to preserve the horses in a higher 
degree of vigour, and in better working condition. 



62^. The Canada method of shoeing Horses in 

winter^ 
IN Canada, where the winter is never of a less 
duration than &y(e months, they shoe their horses 
in the following manner^ which serves for the whola 
winter. 



ThR smith fixes a smAll piece of steel on the fon^ 
part of each shoe^ not tempered too hard, irhich 
iiiros op about two eighths of an inch, in the shape 
of a horses lancet ; the same to the hinder part of 
the shoe, turned up a little higher than the fore^ 
part and tempered in the some mauner* 

In going up a hill, the fore-part gives a pnrohase- 
that assists the horse, and in going down, pre- 
-rents him sliding forwards. After being used lo- 
-it for a daj, the horses travel without dread or fear;, 
and even in summer, 1»orses employed in drawing: 
heayj waggons, or drays, find great relief in tlM 
purchase they hare, in going up and down heights^ 
when shod in this manner. 



63. Method of preventing the Feet of Worses from 

bailiff with Snow* ' 

IF the frog in the hoofs of horses be cleaned, 
and well rubbed with soft soap, previously to their 
going out in snowy weather, it will effectually pre- 
vent their falling, from what is termed balling the 
snow. 

This method cannot be. made too public, as a 
number of accidents happen which might be pre* 
vented by this simple precaution. 



64. A CompoHtioH to be used as: a Substiiufe 
for Grease, for Coach Wheels, Sfc. 

TO one pound of hog^s lard add half a pound of 
black lead, stir and mix these welt together, whifst 
melting over a slow fire. 

If the axles and bushes of the wheels be trne^ ft 
carriage may safely be run one hundred, or one 
liundred and fifty miles^ with once using the aboTe 
composition. 



65* Description of a quick and east/ method of 
converting Weeds and other Vegetable Matter 
into Manure^ 

THIS manure is nothing more than green yege* 
table matter, decomposed by quick or fresh burnt 
]ime, upon a layer of yegetable matter, about afoot 
thick; a yer^ thin layer of lime, beat small, is to be 
laid, Und so on — y^etable matter and then lime 
alternately. After they haye been put together a 
few hours, the decomposition will begin to take 
place, and if not prevented, either by a few sods, 
or a forkfull of the vegetables at hand, the mixture 
will break out into a blaze, which must, however, 
be carefully prevented. In about twenty- four hours 
the process will be compleat, and you will have a 
quantity of ashes ready to lay on your land at any 
time you wish. Any and all sorts of vegetables^, 
and vfeeds of every description^ if used green, will 
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«i^ver the purpose. They will doubly serve the 
farmer, as they will not only be get at 3 small 
expence, but will, in time, render his farm more 
Taluable, by its being deprired of all noisome weeds* 
The vegetables should be used as soon after ihey 
are cut as possible, and the lime as fresh from the 
kiln as the distance will allow; as on those two cir* 
camstances depend the goodness of the compositionr 



66. Method of preparing Horn for Lanihorns. 

TIliB horn, in its natural state, ils roasted over « 
fire composed of the wood of furae, (as tUs gives a 
much stonger heat than the prickly branches) wliea 
it is sofficieotly warmed^ so as to become soft, it is 
ilit on one side and spread open between a pair of 
flat toB^s, large ^noagh to hold the kom expanded^ 
a second time over the ire, and bring it to a flat» 
ness; it is then put into -a jMress, made of iron plates^ 
perpendicularly bearing against each other; these 
are heated and greased, and the horn being placed 
between them is tightened by means of large wedges^ 
ddven in at each end or the centre of tiie press* 
JJere they remain until properly cooled, they are 
then put into a Yessel filled with water, where they 
soak until soft enough to be pared ^own to their 
requisite thinness; this is done with a large knife^ 
Ivorked horizontally on them, ^ter they are fijced 
on a block Aimilar to that aGT a feilmonger; ami 



indeed the whole operation of producing their trans* 
parencj- is just in that manner. After being pre« 

* 

pared as above the polish is given to them bjr rubbing 
whiting and the coal of burnt willow over them, 
with the hand, after being soaked in urine. 

The shavings of the horn are preserved for agci. 
cultural purposes^ or for chemical operations tO' 
procure hartshorn* 

Sir George Staxiaion^ in hi& embassy to Chlna^ 
mentiona a method used by the Chinese of preparing 
horn, for windows, instead of glass, by meatis> of* 
heating it into lamia®, as gold, &c» is beaten into 
learesft 
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67* -^n ingenious, method of supplying the place 
of Horn, for Lanthof m, ^a 

This method of supplying the place of horn, for 
ianthorns, &c« has been practised ia France. It 
consists in dipping a piece of network, of very fine 
brass wire into a strong decoction of isinglass, which. 
fills up the meshes, and is converted by drying into 
a hard transparent plate. It may be made of any 
thickness, by dipping the netting a suilicient number 
of times; and when varnished, for protection 
against the e£fects of moisture^ is found to be as 
durable as horn. 
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68. Method to render Linen, Silky or other siml- 
lar substance Water Proof 

THE following cheap process is prevalent in 
China, for oiling silks, cottons^ linens, &c. nvhich 
render them impervious to i?ater, supple, and free 
from cracking, or sticking together. 

Ten gallons of very old linseed, or other vegetable 
oil, is io be put into an iron pot, capable of holding 
twenty gallons, to prevent its boiling over; this is 
to be kept boiling on a brisk iire of coke or char- ' 
coal, far three er four hours; and when it has 
boiled Jong enough to catch fire^ by the introduc- 
tion of a red-hot poker into it ; it is to be permitted ' 
to blaze for half an hour, when it becomes tacky, 
4ind of a green colour, and rs rendered a drying 
Tarnish of a supple quality, though somewhat slower 
ia drying than ordinary varnishes. 

The linen, silk, &c. is to be equally damped, not 
to contain a single drop of water, and dipped into 
the liquid, and wrung, or it may be laid on with a 
brush. A handkerchief so dipped may be crumpled 
up in the pocket, and expanded again, without crack 
or injury* Old oil must be used, it Is homogeneous, 
its component parts are better assimilated, and it 
does not contain that floating mucilage to be met 
with in new oils. 

Much care is requisite in the process of burning 
the oH, as the blaze will probably be fifteen feet high, 
and the smell exceeding^ offensive. When the oil is 
sufficiently burnt^ a lid^ fastened at the end of a 
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^le, h to \>e put on, and the crevices stopped witk 
cloths wrung out in water, but if a single drop of 
water should find its way into the hot oil, the pot will 
explode with violence ; when dipped, the linen, &c* 
must be hung to dry in a place having a current of 
fsesh air, and free from dust ; it may be several days 
drying, when dry, it will not smeW, stick, or crack, 
but will resbt water, and be of great durability. 

The materials for umbrellas in tbis country are 
prepared somewhat after this manner, but not with 
that degree of attention to the oil, &c« necessary t^ 
put them on a par with the productions of China* 



69. Chinese method of rendering Cloth JVater 

Proof. 

THE following has been announced as the Chinese 
method of rendering cloth water proof* To one ounce 
of white wax, melted, add one quart of spirits of 
turpentine, when thoroughly mixed and cold, dip 
tbe .cloth into the liquid, and hang it up to draia 
until it is thoroughly dry. By this method the most 
open muslin, as well as the strongest cloths, will be 
rendered impenetrable to the heaviest rain, without 
the composition even filling up the pores of the finest 
lawn, or -changing in the least the most brilliant 
colours* 



70. To make Oil Cloth for Hat Cases, VmhrdU^ 

and other uses. 

TAKE drying oil, set it over ilie fire, and tfaes 
dissoh-e resin in it, or which is better, but dearer, 
gam lac. There must bie so much of either as will 
bring the oil to the consistence of balsam, then add 
some colour to it, as verdigrease for a green, umber 
for a h|ur colour, white lead and lamp black for ft 
grey, or indigo and white lead for a light blue, ^Mread 
this over canvas or linen cloth^ so that it may be fully 
drenched or glazed over with a bnish» and when it ia 
dry no. wet can touch it. That made of lac, and ap« 
plied to fine linen, would make good great coats for 
those who travel much in all weathers : some bare 
laid this composition on silk. These fine sorts may be 
rolled up, and put in the pocket, being exceedingly 
proper for gentlemen, or any that ride out with good 
cloaths, and would not have them spoiled. Some of 
this vami$h should be laid on the seams after the 
{[.arment is made^ and theji no wet can soak through* 



71. Method of filling vp Engravings on Siher 
with a durable Black Enamel, as practised in 
Persia and India. 

THEY take \ an ounce of silver, 2| ounces of 
copper, 3^ ounces of lead, 12 ounces of sulphur, and 
S^ ounces of sal ammoniac. The metals are melted 
logether, and poured into a crucible which has beea 
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tfetoTc :fil!e<i with pnlvtrizcd stilphiiry made into ai 
peaftc with water ; the crucible b thca immediately 
corered, that the sttlphor may not lake fire^ and thi» 
legnlus is calcined over a smelting fite nntil the su-' 
perfkious sulphur is huriit away. The regulus is then 
obarseiy powdered^and with a sdution of sal ammoniac 
formed iittoa paste, whichis rubbed into the engraving 
on silver plate. The silver is then wiped clean, and 
suffered to become so hot under the mufile, that the 
substance rubbed into the stroked of the , engraving; 
melts, and adheres to the metals The silver b after- 
wards wetted with the solution of sal ammoniac^ end 
again placed under the muffle till it becomes red hot« 
The engraved surface may then be amoothed and 
polished without any danger of the black substance, 
which is an artidcial kind of silver ore, either dropping 
out or decayii^. In this manner is all the silver plate 
brought from Russia, ornamented with black engraved 
£^ures^ &Cr 



72. The Armenian Jewdlenf method of preparing 
Foils for Diamonds and other precious Stomes. 

THE Armenian Jeveliers set pnecious stones^ paU 
tkularly dnunond^. Id much advantage with a foil^ 
which under roses or half brilliants^ is remarkably 
beautifuty and is not subject to tarnish. Their method 
is as follows. An agate is cut, and highly polished^ 
of the shape desired; in a block of lead is formed » 

0% 
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caYiiy of about the sue of the agate, and . over it hm 
placed a bit of tin, scraped bright, of the thickness^ 
of strong brown paper» The agate is then placed oiv 
the tin, over the carity, and struck with^ a mallets 
The beautiful polish the tin receives is scarcely to be 
imagined. This is in general kept a secret;, and such- 
foils sell for half and three-quarters of a dollar each* 



7S* A Proeese for separating Gold and SUvep 
frwn Lacemihaut burning it. 

CUT the lace in pieces, and having separated the" 
thread from it by which it was sewed to the garment^ 
tie it up in a linen cloth, and boil it in soap lyes, di< 
luted with water, till you perceive it is diminished in 
bulk, which win take up but a little time, unFess the' 
quantity of lace be very considerable* Then take the 
cloth out of the lye, and wash it several times in cold 
water, squeezing it pretty hard with your foot, or' 
beating it with a mallet, to clesgr it of the soap lye,, 
then untie the cloth, and you will have the metallic 
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p^rt of the lace pare, and no where altered- in coloiifi 
or diminished in weight.. 

This method is far more convenient and less trouble- 
some than the common way of burning, and as a small 
quantity of the lye will be sufficient, the expence will 
be trifling, especially as the same lye may be used 
several times, if cleared of the silky calcination. Il 
may be done in either an iron or copper ve^el. 
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The lye may be had at the soap-boilers,* or it majr 
be nuide of pearl ash and quick lima boiled together 
ma sofficteot quantity of water* 

The reason of this sudden change iit the lace will 
be evident to those who are acquainted with chemistry^ 
for silk, on which all our laces are woTe, is an animal 
substance, and all animal substances are soluble in 
idkalies, especially when rendered more caustic by 
the addition of quick lime, but the linen yoo tie it up 
in being a vegetaU^, will remain umdtered^ 



74. Method of giving a lustre to Silver Plate. 

DISSOLVE a quantity of alum in water, so as ta 
make a pretty strong brine, which you must scum 
very carefully -, add some soap to it, and when yo,u 
wish to use It dip a "piece of linen rag in it, and rub it 
over your pieces ofphte. This process will add much 
to their lustre. 



76. To make an Oil which is useful for WatcRe$, 
tfc. and preserves Metakfrom Rust. 

AN eel is to be half fried, and its fat carefully ex- 
pressed and clarifi^. This oil is the most subtle for 
watches and other diminutive machinery, as it never 
thickens, and consequently prcsenes the iron irom 
the effects of rust* 

G3 



4kf t&e gmn and die spinli oonld be ascertaiiieJ; 
When you have brooght it to a pn^r temper^ warm 
the Slivered plate before the fire (if a dock face^ 
take care not to melt the wax) and with a iat 
camd'a hair pencil, stroke it aU over until no white 
streaks appear. This will preserve sflvering maii^ 



79. To make a Lacquer Jor Brau» 

TAKE eight ounces of spirits of wine, and one 
onnce of annottOy well braised ; mix thb in a bottle 
by itself; tiica take one ounce of gamboge, and mix 
k in like manner, to the same quantity of spirits: als<^ 
bruised saffron, steeped in spirits, to nearly the same 
proportion. After this take seed lac varnish, what 
quantity you please, and you may brighten it to your 
mind by the above mixture : if it be too yellow, add 
A litde more from the anaoCto bottle ; and if it be too 
red, add a little more from the gamboge, or saffitn» 
bottle : if too sttoi^ add a little spirits of wine,* &c« 
Thus you may temper lacquer, or varnish to whAt 
degree of periecticm you please* 



80. Ea^ method of Gildimg Silver. 

DISSOLVE gold in the nitro muriatic add, (aqua 
xegpa) and dip some Jinea lagfi in the solution ; then 
bum them, and carefuUy preserve the ashes, which 
will be. Very Uacfci and hegfiei thancoBunon* WiitB 
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any thmg is to be gitdecl, it laost be previoasty well 
burnished : a piec^ of cork is then to be dipped, first 
into a solution of salt in water, and afterwards into 
the black powder ; and the piece, after being rubbed 
with it, must be burnished. This powder is fre(|uentl)r 
used for gilding delicate articles of silver* 



Si. ^n improved process for Gilding Iron or SteeL 

THIS process, which is less known among artist* 
than it deserves to be, may prove useful to those who 
have occasion to gild iron or steel. The first part of 
the process consists in pouring over a solution of gold 
in nitro muriatic acid (aqua regia) about twice as 
much ether, which must be done with caution, and 
in a large vessel. These liquids must then be shaken 
together ; as soon as the mixture h at rest, the ether 
will be seen to separate itself from the nitro muriatic 
acid, and to fioat on the surface. The nitro muriatic 
acid becomes more transparent, and the ether darker, 
than they were before ; the reason of which is, that 
the ether has taken the gold from the acid. ^ 

The whole mixture is then to be poured into a glass, 
funnel, the lower aperture of which is small,, but this 
aperture must not be opened till the fluids have com. 
pletely separated themselves from each other. It is 
then to be opened, by which means the liquid which 
has taken the lowest place by its greater gravity, viz* 
the nitro muriatic acid« will run off, after > which the 
apeVture is to be shut; and the funnel will then b* 



Jbttttd k> coAtaih bottin^ but icAer, tAne^ nith ttr 
gcM, wbicli is to be put into well closed botttei^^ uid 
preserved for uSe. 

In order to gild irtm or «eel, the metal initst Gt%t 
he well polished with Ac finest emciy, dr ratber with 
the finest crocus martis, t>r eolcothar of vitrio], and 
common brandy. The auriferous ether is then to be 
applied with a small brush ; the ether soon evaporate, 
and the ^old remains on the varSate i>£ the metaL 
The metal may then be put into the fire and after* 
wards polished. By means of this auriferous ether^ 
all kinds of figures may be delineated on iron, by 
employing a pen, or fine brush. It is in this manner^ 
we believe, that the Sohlinger sabre blades are^ilded^ 

Instead of ether, the essential oils may be used ; 
such as oil of turpentine, or oil of lavender, whicli 
will also take gold from its solution* 



8^ Metkod of protecting Giiders^ JeweUefk anS 
otJkers^ from ihepemieiam effects of Charcoal. 

IT is advisable ibr those who are exposed to the 
vapour of charcoal, particularly gilders, jewellers^ 
refiners of metals, &c. to place a flat .vessel, filled 
with lime water, near the stove in which the charcoal 

is burnt. 

The lime strongly attacks the mephitic gas, evolved 
by the ignited charcoal, and thus preserves the purity 
of the air. When the surface of the water become* 
covered with a film or pellicle^ it must be changed 
for a fresh quantity. 
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IT consists ctf a stand witk three claws^ t^e pillaf 
4if whick is nuicle hoUow, for Um purpose of receking 
a watec caiidleslidE» of an inck diameter. On tke 
t|>p of the pillar, by means of two hinges and a bol^, 
is fixed on a small prc^nionable table» a box of hvat 
sides„ lined with brass, tini or any shining metal, 
nkie inches deep and «x inches diameter* Id the 
^Vkies of one of the sid^ is fixed a lens double con« 
vex, iji at least three inches tind a halif diameter. 

The center of the side, directly opposite to the lenSi 
is perforated so as to receive the dial pkite of the 
«(atch, the body of which is contuned <m the outside 
by means of a hol)ow slide. 

When the box is lighted^ by a common watch Hgh^ 
the figiuvs are magnified nearly to the size of those 
of an ordinary clock. 

This machine is very simple, and may he made at^ 
a small expence. 

The light is burnt in a manner perfectly safe, and 
the boi^r of the night is discovered i^ a^ momenta 



64* To mffke a Chck^ go^ perpei^alh/, ly. the 
influence of the Ceketial Bodies. 

THE construction of the movemeiits in this clock 
is the same with those in common use; it differs fron^ 
tihose oply in the situation in which it is placed^ and 
the manner in which it is wound up* 
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This dock is to l)e placed near a wall, by, or against 
iphichy the tide constandy flows. To each of the barrels, 
found which the string that carries the weight is 
wound, there mu&t hang a bucket, and into tbat^ when 
the tide rises to a certain b^ght, the water runs> by 
means of a pipe fixed in the wall. The bucket then 
overbalancing -the weight descends, and winds up the 
clock; but when it comes to a certain depths it is. 
taken by a catch, fixed in the wall, which by turning 
it over, discharges the water. The weights of the 
[ clock then descend in the usual manner, and th« 
buckets are drawn up* 

Now as the. clock is kept in motion by the tid«, 
and as the tide proceeds from the influence of the 
sun and moon, it necessarily follows, that the motion 
of the clock proceeds from the same cause, and that . 
as long as the parts of the machine remain, its motiom 
will be perpetual* 



f5. To make an imitation of Enamel on Tin, 
for Chimney Branches, Sfc. 

GET a sheet of block tin, very clean, and cut it 
in the form, shape and figure you chuse to make your 
flowers and other things Grind what colours you 
propose to make use of^ with clean water^ and each 
separately; then let them dry, AVhen you want to 
employ them, dilute them, each apart, with liquid 
Tarnish, and lay them on with the brush. Set tka 
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wuiIl In tbe open air, that the coloars may not 
run, and yhen they are a little thickened and 
consolidated, finish drying them before a gentle 
fire. 



^.6. To make Flowers of Isinglass, in imUatiom 

of Enamel. 

TAKE half an ounce of the clearest and best 
isinglass, dissolve it over the fire in half a pint of 
-water, then strain it through a cloth ; let it stand 
till it is cold, and you see it is a strong jelly. Then 
take an ounce of flake Vhite, ground very fine; 
dissolve as much of your isinglass as will make it 
pretty thick ; take fine silvered wire, and twist it 
double on a wheel, like thread, and make it up in 
tlowers, the form of violets, aqriculas, polyanthus^ 
primroses, jonquils, &c. according to your fancy ; 
keep your enamel warm, and dip in your flowers, 
and they will all fill up and look like enamelled 
work; paint them to resemble nature as milch as 
possible ; set them to dry, beat the white of an egg 
to a froth, and let it stand; take the clear and mix 
it with a syrup of white sugar candy, and varnish 
them over with it, and they will be extremely 
pretty. 

H 
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S7i The Chinese method of making the Thin 
Lead that lines Tea Chests. 

^IIE lead ivhich lines the Chinese tea boxes is 
reduced to a thinness, iirhich, it is said, Earopean 
plumbers cannot imitate. The following account 
of the process by which the plates are formed, was 
communicated to a writer in the Gentleman's Maga« 
zlne, by an intelligent mate of an East Indiam an. ' 

The caster sits by a pot containing the melted 
metal, and has two large stones, the under one 
iixed, the upper moveable, directly before him. He 
raises the upper stone by pressing his foot upon the 
ftide of it, and with an iron ladle pours into the 
opening a proper quantity of the fluid metal. He 
then immediately lets fall the upper stone, and by 
that means forms the lead into a thin irregular phite, 
"which is afterwards cut into a proper shape. Th^ 
surfaces of the stones, where they touch each other, 
are exactly ground together. 



88. The method of making the Molian Harp, 
which, by the kelp of the Wind only, gives very 
pleasing harmonious Sounds, 

IT is a long narrow box of thin deal, about thirty 
inches long, five inches broad, and one inch and 
three-quarters deep, with a circle in the middle of 
the upper side or belly, ^bout one inch and a half 
diameter; pierced with small holes* On this sid« 
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$te from seven to fifteen strings, of tery Ane gatf 
stretched over bridges- at each end, like the bridge 
of a fiddle, and screwed up with screw pins* The 
strings are all tuned to the same note, and the in<* 
strument is placed in some current of air, such as a 
window with the sash just raised. The air brushing . 
the strings will excite diiferent tones of sound, and 
sometimes bring out all the tones in, full concert, so 
as to occasion Yery pleasing gradations of sound. 



89- Method of preserving Snakes.- 

THE following account of an easy method of 
preserring snakes may not be unacceptable. 

When the snake is killed, it must first be washed, 
tnd its surface freed from all soil and dirt; then it 
Is to be pat into a glass of a proper size, the tail 
first, and afterwards the rest of the body, winding 
it in spiral ascending circles, and disposing the back, 
which is always the most beautiful, outwardly. A 
thread, connected to a small gl^ss bead is, by the 
help of a needle, to be passed through the upper 
jaw, from within outwardly, and then through tho 
cork of the bottle, where it must be fastened : by 
this means the head will be drawn into a natural 
posture, and the mouth kept open by the bead, 
whereby the teeth, &c. will be dlscoyered. The 
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glass is then to be flUed with rum^ and the eork 
sealed down to prevent its exhalatioii^ A label^* 
containing the name and properties of the snake, it 
then to be affixed to the wax over the cork, and in 
this manner the snake will make a beautiful appear* 
ance, and maj be thus preserved a great number of 
years ; nor will the spirits impair or change tho 
his tre of its colours. 



90. Method of closing wide mouthed Vessels per-' 
fectli/ air tight f and of preventing the Spirits 
from evaporating in which any subject is pre- 
served. 

A piece of bladder^ soaked in warm water, having 
been stretched tightly over the mouth of the jar, an4 
tied, a piece of the thickest tinfoili previously 
examined by interposing it between the eye and tho 
sun, in order to detect the small fissures which aro 
frequently found in it, is to be laid smoothly over 
it, with the palm of the hand, without stretching^ 
and that being also tied, a second pieee of bladdef 
again stretched over it ; or where the tesSel .fttay 
require to be sometimes opened, the foil may b0 
laid smoothly over the surface of a bung, and a piece 
of bladder being stretched over it, the whole applied 
in the usual way. 
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§1. Method of recovering the brightness ofCrys^ 
talywhenit has become foul and dark, without 
hurting the Polish* 

WHEN any piece of workmansb^py of natural 

crystal, is become foul and dark, the following 

method is to be used for recovering its brightness, 

without hurting the polish. Mix together six parts 

of common water, and one part of brandy, boil 

them over a brisk fire, and let the crystal be kept 

in it in a boiling state a quarter of an hour ; then. 

take it out, and rub it carefully over with a brush 

dipped in the same liquor. After this it is to be 

wiped with a napkin, aud by that means its surface 

'win be perfectly cleaned, and rendered as bright as 

at first, without any injury to the .points of the 

cutting, or the polish of the planes or faces, which 

would probably have happened had^ the cleaning 

been attempted by mere rubbing with a cloth* 



92. Method of cleaning tarnished Speculums, 

GET a Httle of the strongest soap ley from ih^ 
soap-makers, and having laid' the speculum oh a 
table, with its face upwards, put on as much of the 
ley as it will hold, and let it remain about an hour ; 
then rub it softly with a piece of silk, or musliii, 
till the ley is all gone. Then put on some spirit of 
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wine) and rub it dry with another part of the silk^ 
or muslin. If the speculum will not perform well 
after this, it must be new polished^ 

A few faint spots of tarnish may be rubbed off 
With spirits of wine only^ without the ley. 
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$3. To make an Oil as sweet and asjfine as that pt 
import from Florence, from an English Plant'. 

IT is imagined that a sufficiency of oil for edible 
purposes, cannot be easily obtained from any plant 
of English growth. But this is a false supposition ; 
£ner and sweeter oil no country can supply than 
what we can, with little trouble and expence^ pre« 
pare for ourselves. 

The tall annual sun flower will proTe this; its 
feed bruised and pressed will yield an oil as sweet 
and as fine as that we import from Florence. From 
a bushel of this seed a gallon of oil may be drawn, 
and with this advantage, that it can be obtained at 
any time, quite soft, bland and fresh. The seed 
also, and thd moss that remain after the expression 
of the oil, are of excellent use to feed and fatten 
hogs, poultry, &c. 



94. To Season. and render Green Timber imme* 

diatelyft for use. 

AFTER cutting down the timber from the stock, 
lake off the outer bark immediately, and also the 
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ki«6r rind^ tlean.t^ tHe wood; cuilt up to die dif^ 
ferent purposes for which it may be waated, whether 

scantlings for roofings, joists^ planks^ deals^ or the 

• 

like. After preparing them for their proper use, 
steep them in lime water a few dajs^ or pay them 
over with a little of the lin^, along with the water. 
I'he hotter it \a used after the lime Is slacked, so 
much the better, l^ime water is made by slacking 
the lime shells in water. This will answer equally 
well for round. trees. The author of this method 
saySj he has been ifor a great number of years past, 
used to take down and repair both ancient and 
Wnodern buildings, in which a good deal of Scptfi fir 
had been used, but he never found one inch either 
rotten or worm eaten, THvercitwasin the least con. 
nected with lime, and kept dry ; on the contrary, 
he found It more hard and firm than when first 
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95. To give a superior Polish to Tobacco Pipesi 

The pipes, when baked, dte corered with a 
glazing, or Varnish, and afterwards rubbed with a 
cloth. This glazing consists of a quarter of a pouiid 
of soap, two ounces of white wax, and one ounce 
of gum arabrc, or tragacanth, which are all boiled 
together in fire pints' of water for a few minutes. 
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96. To make Busts of Clay look like Bronze, an4 
Casts of Piaster of Paris look like Marble. 

THE method of giviog claj models the appear* 
ance of bronze, and hardening casts in plaster, is 
simply by waxing them, which is done by making 
the clay model moderately hot by the fire, and then 
pouring melted bees wax on it, and continuing to 
do so till such time as the colour becomes sufficientlj 
dark. 

Casts in plaster must not be made nearly so hot 
as the clay models, the wax must be of the purest 
sort, aud the cast must be dipped into the vessel o|^ 
melted wax. 



97. Method of preparing the Dutch Turmol Blue 

IT is well known that the Dutch kept their process 
for preparing tnrnsol blue a very great secret, and 
in order to mislead the public, pretended that it was 
made from rags dyed with the juice of the sun flower, 
(helianthus) from which it obtained its name ; since 
the late rcTolution, however, In Holland, the tru« 
method employed by the Dutch for preparing this 
colour has been discovered, and the process is as 
follows. 

That kind of lichen called orchil, (lichen rocella) 
or when that cannot be procured, the large oak moss, 
after being dried and cleansed^ is reduced to powder, 
and by means of a kind of oil press; the powder is 
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forced through a brass sieve) the holes of which 9rt 
small. The sifted powder is then thrown iato a 
trough, and miiced with an alkah called yetas^ which 
is nothing else than the ashes of wine lees, in the 
proportion of half a pound of ashes to one pound of 
powder. This mixture is moistened with a littla 
human Urine,, for that of other animals contains le^ 
of ammonia, by which a fermentation is produced, 
and the moisture is still kept up by the addition of 
more urine ; as soon as the mixture assumes a red 
colour it is poured into another trough, is again 
moistened with urine, and then stirred round, ia 
order that the fermentation may be renewed. 

In the course of a few days it acquires a blueisb 
colour, and is then mixed with a third part of very 
pure pulverized potash, after which the mixture is 
put into wooden pails three feet in height, and about 
half a foot broad, when the third fermentation takes 
place, and the paste has acquired a considerably 
dark blue colour, it is mixed with chalk, or puU 
rerlzed marble, and stirred well round, that th^ 
whole may be completely united. This last sub* 
stance gives the colour no higher quality, but is 
intended merely to add to the weight. 

The blue prepared in Ihis manner is poured into 
oblong square iron moulds, and the cakes^ when 
formed, are placed upon fir boards, or an airy floor, 
in order to dry, after which they are packed up for 
sale- 
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98. Method of preparing Naples Yelhtuf. 

TH£ beautiful yellow colour commonly sold 

under the name of Naples yellow is well known ^ 

those Who buy it are often imposed upon, by being 

told that it is a substance produced from Mount 

JfesuTius. 

The first author who has spoken of it as a com- 
position hy art is Mr. Beckmann^ who has taken 
his process froni a work written by the Abbe 
Passeri. 

According to the latter it is composed of the 
following substances, tIz. one pound of antimony^ 
one pound and a half of lead, half an ounce of alum, 
and the same quantity of common salt. With respect 
to the process or mode of preparation, Passeri is 
silent ; probably the antimony and lead should bo 
calcined together, afterwards the other ingredients 
added, and then the whole mixture undergo a second 
calcihation in the manner described, 
' The second author who speaks of the composition 
of this colour is M. Fougeroux de Bondaroy, and 
upon the whole his process agrees with the preceding. 
To procure this colour we must take twelve 
ounces of white lead, three ounces of diaphoretic 
antimony, alum and sal ammoniac of each one 
ounce, all these must be ground together dry npoa 
a levigating stone; they must then be put into an. 
open crucible^ and exposed to a gentle fire for some 
hours, the fire is afterwards to be increased during a 
certain time^ and finally the mixture is to continue 
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Hiree hours ia a degree of heat sufficient to keep the 
crucible red hot. The mass will then be found to 
have acquired a beautiful yellow colour. If it is 
wished t6 be more of the colour of gold^ a greater 
quantity of diaphoretic antimony and sal ammoniac 
niust be ^ded to the otiier ingredients. 

It is probable that instead of diaphoretic antimony 
the grej calx of antimony might be used* 



99. The German method of preparing Prussian 

Blue. 

ANY quantity of horns and hoofs is mixed with 
an equal weight of chippings of leather, and the 
whole submitted to distillation in a large iron retort, 
fixed in a reverberatory ^furnace ; the oil and im« 
pure ammonia resulting from this process are coU 
lected in a receiver, and the distillation is carried on 
at a high beat, till no fluid or vapours of any kind 
come over. The oil and alkali are disposed of to 
different manufacturers, and the black spongy coal^ 
remaining in tlie retort, is the only part made use of 
in the preparation of the Prussian blue. 

Ten pounds of this coal, and thirty pounds of 
common potash, are reduced together to a coarse 
powder, and heated to rednei^s in an iron pot; by 
dlBgrees the mass is brought into a state of semifu- 
«ion, in which it is suffered to continue nearly twelve 
hours, at the end of this time, when the matter gives 
i^Mft ^ 8t(0Bg odour of liver of sulphur, it is takem 



#at red: IiDt| and Uirown into a' boifer of water^ 
wliere it u^de^'goes ebuUition for about haU an iKHir* 
Tbd dear, jiqobor i« fieparMed il>j fiUraUa^^ sod iJuft 
resid«« ia boUed te fmA parc^U of water titt ail iht 
nalioe matter is js^^fM^f^s ihc^ dlSereni Jiwiums 
are then inix^4 4ogetber.. Four pounds of almti, and 
«»ea|kdii half of ^reeB vitriol^ are dis^olYed in warm 
-water, and tiiis soluttoa is added io •tbe fiormer ; a 
copious whitish precipitate is immediately deposited, 
which, being collected and washed, acquires, by an 
^exposure to the air, a beautiful blue colour* 

A method differing in some degree from the abore 
is practised in a few manufactories. Six pounds of 
chipplngs of leather, six pounds of hoofs or horns, 
and ten pounds of common pot ash are boiled to- 
gether in an iron pot to dryness, the residue is then 
mixed with two pounds of crude tartar^ and by 
means of a strong fire brought into fusion* The 
lixiTlation is conducted in the usual way, and a 
solution of five pounds of green Titriol and fifteen 
of alum being added, a precipitate takes place^ 
which is the Prussian blue. 



100. Method of Fein Marbling and Staitiing 
mik^ Limn, Cotton, Paper, S^x. 

MAKE a middling thi^k si^e or paste of .fioor and 
^ater, to which add a MiHc powdered aduit), aiid 
tiien boil it ift the manner of glovers, &c. paste, put 
aome of the eise when cod into seferal pots, ami 



Sbix with ft such Kincl of colours or other matters use J 

•In staining and plying as are held in esteem. , Have 

sready a pamters brush to each pot, and with any of 

•the brushes spread a quantity of the fore-mentioned 

^^oloured size very -even on a flat piece of marble, or 

'^the^r kind <^ smooth^ stone, or on a smooth board or 

a table, according to the- length and width of the piece 

pf sij^kjf linqi, cot^on^ o^ sheet of pap^r; om the coloured 

size thus spread lay; a strong opiate of glass, or one pf 

4inj or cppper.' ar a thiA piece of l^^r^^^prel^ng thp 

i^plateCpfwl^^t^y^sorO: gently 'witji/tte band div!ey^i?y 
^a^t^ raise the plate W Ufungup o^:en^,.and it.yviH 
be found veined in.every direction jby th^ adhesiveness 
of the, siz^e ; immediately lay th« plate thus prepare^ 
on the silk, linen, or other article, and with the hand 
again gently ;pre$p on every psgrt of thi^ ff^®» y^)^!^^ 
will vein pr marble, the ;silk^ line^i, &c, with the. same 
^^ures as were on the sized plate, li the; p^^jte . of 
.glass (which is preferable, but exceptionable on ac- 
count of its brittleness) be not pressed too 'hard, « 
second, impression^ ^j^h.^ beautiful sort of smallei: 
sized veins, pg*y be had from the first -coloufiugj an^ 
if two diffjsrent colours are desired ou the sam^esq^-face, 
there needs only a repetition of the process,,. with ^h« 
size containing staining ingredients and;tJbe -othpr 
^yourite colouring substances; a neat sort of tortoise 
s^ell ajgearance, jind a. great variety of ; e^r^ssiyj^ 
^ures may be produced this way, as also by variout 
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actions of the fingers upoji the plate before the ^xc 
loses its moisture, and likewise by many times folding 
the silk^ linen^ or other material of flexible texture* 



}01. Method of obtaining Fresh Wat^ from the 

Sea. 

THE method of obtaining fresh water from these* 
is by distillation, which ivas introduced into the 
Englistf navy in the year . 1770, by Dr. Irving, for 
ivi^hich he obtained a parliamentary reward of 50001. 
' In order 'that the reader may have a clear notion of 
Dr. Irving's method, let us suppose a tea-kettle to be 
made without a spout, and with a hole in the lid, in 
the place of the knob; the kettle being filled with 
sea Water, the fresh vapour, which arises from the 
water as* it boils, will issue through the hole in 
the lid ; into that hole fit the mouth of a tobacco 
pipe, letting the steam have a little inclination down- 
wards, theii will the vapour of fresh water take its 
course through the stem of th6 tube, and may be 
Cbllected by fitting a proper vessel to its end. 

This would be an apt representation of Dr. Irving's 
contrivance, in which he has adapted a tin, or iron, 
or copper tube, of suitable dimensions, to the lid of 
th'e <?bmbon kettle used for boiling the pr6visions on 
board a ship; the fresh vapour, which arises from 
boiling sea water in the kettle, passes through this' 
tnhe into a hogshead, whi(^ serves as a receivefi anil 



ifrbWfer that the vapour maybe readily condensed, 
the tube is kept cool by being constantly wetted with 
a mop dipped in cold sea water* 

Dr. Irving particularly remarks^ that only three* 
fourths of the sea water should be distilled, as the 
water distilled from the remaining concentrated, brine 
is found to have a disagreeable taste« and as. the 
farther continuation of the distillation is apt to be 
injurious to the vessels* . . 



lOS^ flethod of rendering Sea Water capaik c!f 

' Washing Linen. 

IT is well known that sea water cannot be einployed 
fox washing clothes.— -It refuses to dissolve soap, and 
possesses the properties of hard water in perfection. 

This is a great inCbnveuiepce t^ seanSen^ whosQ air ] 
lowance of fresh water is necessarily limited, and it 
prevents them from enjoying many of those comforts 
ordeanliness which contribnte not a little to health. 
The method of removing this defect is exceedingly 
simple, and by np means expensive. It h'as lately 
been pointed out by Dr. Mitchell, of New York, and 
ought to be made as public as possible, for the sake of 
our sailors. Drop into sea water a solution "of* 5oda, 
or potash, and it becomes mifky, in conseqtrenc* of 
the decomposition of the earthy salts, and the pi-e- 
cipitation of the earths. This addition renders it soft, j ' 
and capable of washing. Its milkiness does no injufj^, 
and need not therefore excite apprehension. 

13 
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.IT has been proved.by expeiimehts^.that caskafisetk - 
in the making, till a thin crust of charry. msuter is^ 
formed ovbr the whole rnternaL surface- of the staves^ 
will preserve the watdr pot into , them. pei-fectly swe^ . 
£09 jeais*. 

The- he^ids of the casks most also be charred^ and 
^eat care is to be taken m fitting the heads^ that a» 
lew chipft may be mtkde as po8i»b1e^ because every- ' 
ft-esh s|»l is liable to taMl^lhe W^ter ;. casks finished 
in^hi^way are^fqaally tiseCul for spi«it» of all kinds^ 
wines, and malt liquors; and.th^ eaftfcs wben emptied 
wiU not become musty. 
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l04.r Mttiod of preserving Seu 'BttaA frtfrn 

* ' Wbavils, 

THE ^atal efT^^cts of the weavi^ in sea bread ham . 
been severely felt by seamen employed on long, 
vovaees; rewards have been humanely o&red by th^ 
leglsljfiture for a ci^re or preventive,, but hitherto 
without success. The following fact was discovered by 
accident,, and is npw offered to the public as a hint 
worthy of the attention of those who may be employed 
in supplying ships with provisions^ or to captains and 
owners of vessels, and may, in all probability, lessen,, 
if hot wholly remove, an inconvenience so injurious t» 
^ui:' invaluable navigation. 
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A bag belonging to a powder mill fell into a 
cauldron of liquid nitre^ it was immediately taken 
out, plunged into cold water, and hung up to dry. 
Several days after this circumstancci the bag was filled 
%vith sea biscuit, and sent on board a West Indiaman^ 
where it was stowed away amongst the captain's stock. 
The vessel was nine months out of England before she 
proceeded on her passage home, when she got be- 
calmed, and remained so long in that situation, that her 
crew were forced to be put on half allowance;'*morc " 
particularly so, as their bread was much destroyed by 
the weavils, and was hourly consuming. The captain 
at this time wishing to make use of the bag above- 
motioned, which had not been opened since the ship . 
left England, ordered it to be examined, when, greatly 
to his surprise, the whole contents were found to be 
peifectly sound, without any appearance of having 
been injured by any insect whatever, a circumstance 
^lely to be attributed to the quality of the bag. 



105. Method of preserving Potatoes^ fi^ for Use, * 

many Years. 

IT has been accurately ascertained that potatoes^^ ' 
being washed and afterwards cut into slices (in a mill, 
or by any other mechanical mode) and then^dri^ on^i 
a malt kiln, till all the moisture be exhausted, •may 
be certainly preserved for many years, atid be as fit 
for use afterwards as before they wtre dried. They 

13 
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liaye also been peeled, and then sliced and drie^ 
hard enough to bear grindiiig in a common grist milll 
from whence the flour has been barrelled krid sent to 
the West Indies, and returned to this country^, the- 
whole process taking' «p four years. When both thi;? 
slices and the meal hs^we been as good and free from* 
mould, or any bad flavour, as when they were first; 
manufactured. The celebrated Doctor Franklin re- 
commends bre^d treated after the 'same- process,, as- ' 
the beat for a sea ^ore — it is fir^t sliced and tHen^ 
balked.., This^hesays, was tlie original biscuit. 



— •■•»' < . * 

Nmy^ which will keep^gaod Mn^eroi Ygarf*^ 

THE following method is reeommende'd by the late- 
Admiral' Sii^ Charles Khowles. -When the ox islsilled^ 
let^irbe skinned,' arid cut up into pi^xrefe fii for ti?© 4»> / 
quickly dS poi^ble,^ -and salted while the meat is hot... : 
For which purpose a sufficient (yiantity of salt petre- 
and bay salt, of each equal parts^ must be pounded 
togei^rV^n<l ipa^e *h6t in (tn Wn : with ihis ^jJniikld^ i 
the meat, in the proportion of about two ounces to the 
po^und:.:theg^^jay:.the. pi^cies. on sheJYing jboards-jo 
drain.fbr ^ hours^which done,. turn, ihemrand rep$iai .■ 
this ;Bto!e:jO|H;,r^tion, and. Jet thepi lie for 24- , hours 
loi^n. ^:Byithis,tirae t^e sjUt.tWiUJ)^^jnelted,.^hd ^ 
have ^wenettatftd. t]>u^ pic^ajt, and At^pj?cejjbe,dr^ne^^^ 
off; eeich.pi/?^^ mvv?t tWa be wig^d^^ry.w^^ 
coarse cloths. 
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A. sufficient Guantity of cpmmon^^It mu^t th^i^ be ,^ 
made hotl also in an oven, and .mixed, vrhen taken 
out, wjtn about one third of brown sugar ;^ then the 
casks bei^ng ready, rub each piece well with this 
mixture, and pack them well do.wn, allowing about 
half a pound of the salt and sugac to each pound of 
in6at>^ and it wiU ^&ee^ good fioF sev^riEil years. • I 

It is best (o proportion the> casks^o tho quafttitj^ 
usdd atone time^ as tbe less it is «:^posed to ;the ^ 
th« better. .'/:.:. j 

•The same process « doeS' for pork^ only, a larget: > 
quantity of salt and  less sugar .must be. used» ,but |hft. ,; 
preservation of both dependa^ equally, upoiii the menl- > 
being hot when first salted.. . . : 

One pound of beef requires 'two ounces of salt 
petre> .aad Iwp purees of ^l^y saljtx. befia\jse jt \% to ]^^ £ 
m^^ twjce^ ^ft^OHu^cpf^fi^h^fo ^ jj(i^^pf bc^ 
both times.. 
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though their Bmi)m^hmId.b^m^f^A¥^^9^^f^<:^ 
and no longer Jit for service; also to Jr^f^f 

the/a from Vmnin. 

Tirst caulk weU the inside planks^ or liAiogy-thian. <] 
fill' the vacant space between thq timbers and^he but 
9xA inside planks' with' boiling pitch. or- resio, so.higtk j 
as^'thc tifiain ^gun deci\ Ihi pitch b^ing^ut in; > 
vefy hot, anil 'run into the smalleist craQ,iW> amir 
male tlu> ship*as tight as a b^tle,.- and lAHIj^'fiSMBf , 
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(ime ballast her. There will be no room for vermini 
as rats, &c. and the pitch will serve many uses when 
taken out, and therefore will not ultimately be a 
great expence. 



108. Method of trying the goodness ofTmherfor 
Ship Building, used in the Arsenal of Venice. 
ONE person applies bis ear to the centre of one 
end of the trunk, while another, with a key,. bits the 
other end with a gi^ntle stroke. If the tree be sound 
ai^ good, the stroke will be distinctly heard at the 
other end, though the tree should be 100 feet ox 
more in length. 



109- An easy method of renewing fresh Air in 
the Holds and Apartments of Transport Ships^ 
and other crowded Vessels. 

 

M. L£ ROY, some years ago, laid before the 
French Academy of Sciences, a memoir, proposing 
an easy method of renewing fresh air in the holds and 
apartments of transport shipS; and other crowded 
vessels. 

The simplicity of his proposition recommends it, as 
a salotary expedient to the maritime part of mankind. 

A large sail is wrapped up in the form of a funnel^ 
the wide mouth of which is kept expanded by a 
circle of cane, or ivhalebone. .This is to be turned to 
windward, and the small end terminates in a long 
pipe, by whkrh the fresh air jis conveyed at pleasure 
to different parts of the ship. 
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110., To make, a Boat go. of it^eJIf^ p^ a rof^ii^ 

Current . 

THE. more rapid a river ,is,^.tj^e. easi^ jyt is tOffn^Jj^ y 
a boat go of itself up again^t^hd qurreat, by a fjaj^j.. 
aiid awheel with itsaxletree^ that.^^wipg^, like the > 
wipgs, or sweeps^ of a mill wheei|, 

'Fix the wheel* with its axlptree^ at th^ P^*^,?,, ^^ , 
which you would have the bo^t condn^tf^ and le^ 
Its sweeps be as deep in the water.as there is occasion 
for turning it rounds tie a rope to the boat,., and to- 
the axletree of the wheel», whi^h^ tufnjji^.with it& 
axletree by the motion of the water, will wiod up the- ; 
rope on its axletree, and so dr^g it gainst the current; 
to the place, proposed, which it will re^cb so mgql^ . 
the sooner, as the current is rapid,^ the ra^li^jf.. 
quickening the ixioticui of th^.wl^ee}, 
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-WHEN a vessel springs a feak at seti; which tan* 
not be discbv€*ed, instead of exhausting the crew by ' 
continual working at the pumps,, they hiay form, with 
very little trouble, a macnine to discharge the water^ 
which will work itseifi without any assistance from 
the hands on* board. 

Let a spar, or spare top-mast, be cut to the length 
of eig^t or ten feet, or more, according to the siae of 
the vessel; mortice fodT bolesihrough'thc thickest 
end, through which run four oars^ fixing them tight^ 
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exactly in (kt middle. To the four handles nail otf 
four blades, (made of staves) the size of the . other 
cAds, which will form a very good water wheel if tlie 
oars be strong r then £x into the opposite end what is 
commonly called & crank; the iron handle of a grind- 
stone would suit extremely well: if not to be had, 
any strong bar of iron may be bent into that f orm,^ 
wedging it tight to prevent its twisting round. Then 
nail up a new pair of chaps on the forepart of the 
pump, for a new handle to be fixed in, which wilf 
point with its outer end to the bow of the vessel; 
this handle will be short on the outside, but as long on 
the inside as the diameter of the bore of the purap 
will admit, in order that the spear may be plunged 
th^ deeper, and of course make the longer stroke. 
The handle must be large enougli to have a slit sawed * 
up it sufficient to admit ,^ stave edgewise, which must 
be fastened with a strong iron pin on which it may 
w^rk. " The lower end of Ae stave must be bored* ta  
admit Jthe roiindend of the crank; then fix the shaft, 
with the oars (or arms) over the gun wale, on two 
crotches, one spiked to the gun^wale and the other 
near the pump, cutting in the shaft a circular notch^ 
as .'well to make it run easier by lessening the friction^ 
as to keep the whole steady^ A bolt must be fixed ia 
each crotch close over the shaft, to keep it fr^m rising. 
As- soon as the wheel touches the water it will turn 
round, ax^i the crank, by means of the stave iSxed ojk 
its end; will work the ha&dlc of the. pump* 
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lit* Methods of affording Relief to Sfarinen 

in Cases of Shipwreck* 

THE following plans for i^ording relief in eases of 
shipwreck, having been laid before the Triniiy^House 
Mi Leith; have, after mature deliberation, met the 
entire and hearty approbation of that respectable body 
4>f experienced seamen, and as a mark of that appro- 
jbation, they have giveu them a place in their records. 

Let a quantity of ballast, even more than what is 
commonly used for sailing, be laid in the bottom of 
the boat, over this lay bag? filled with cork, prepared 
for .the purpose, and numbered according to their 
places, and if considerably higher than the gun* wales, 
so nrack the better ; a sail or part of one. folded may 
be thrown over from stem to stern, to combine and 
unite the several parts ; and lastly, the whole is to be 
secured together by passing ropes by so many turns 
as may be deemed sufficient, round and round over 
the gun-wales, and under the keel, and these, if 
necessary, may be hitched by a turn or two taken 

lengthwise* 

Every person, either on board or holding by the 
boat, so prepared, is almost absolutely certain of being 
carried safe through any breach whatever. 

When no such preparation of cork has been made^ 
the folloyviog is proposed as the next best. 
J^et. a quantity of ballast, as coals in canvas, be 
s^ecur^ in its place, as well as circumstances will 
admit; then take an empty water cask, (beer cask, or 
Any others that are tight) and fill the boat with them, 



Hmdff Ae !>11ge of tbe'cask rises considerably liTgh^ 
than the gun-w^les, it may -be so itihch the better: 
iet a sail then be thrown in to jan^-the cask a]n3 ballast 
in their places, as well as to combine arid unite the 
^ieyeral4)aftsby4:4>veriQg all fore and aft!; aiid lastly, 
iet the whole be lathed add ciecuped tc^ether^ in the 
jnanner above "stated. It-is believed the boat in this 
^m would ialways continue, upright^ oa her! keel, be 
iively and buoyant ip .thewat^r^amd sufficient efiScacy 
tp support the vcrewf of any ordinary v^sel, till drifted 
4rithin their own depth* . ' i ': ^ 

^ It frequently happens that after 4Ben iiave' gained 
the shore^ they perish of Cold ibr want of dry clothes* 
As a remedy for this, every man should tr^ t6 seeuce 
^ne or two flannel or woollen .shirts, by wrapping theni 
up tightly in a .piece of oiled cloth or «ilk;'and.to 
l^rd tearing, the last might be covered withl:anYa5^ 
«r inclosed in a tin box. 



lis. u4 contrivmice to prevent Drowning* 

" TOk this purpose you miist have a cork waistcoat^ 
composed of four pieces of ^brk, two for the breasts 
and two for the back, each pretty near in length and 
^t^dth to the quarters of a WaJstciat, without flaps j 
4he whole is- fcoveied with a Coarse caftVasf, with' two 
holes to put the arms through, there is aspace'feft 
between the two b^ck pieces', atiU the sam^ lUtwixt 
■each back and breast piece, that they' m^y fit the 
-ea'sier to the botly. By this means the waistcoat «« 
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upen onljr before, anil may be fastened on the wearer * 
With strings; or if it should be thought more secure, 
with buckles and leather straps* This waistcoat may 
be made up for about five or six shillings expencc^ 

If those who use the sea occasionally, and especi- 
ally those who are obliged to be almost constantly 
there, were to have these waistcoats, it would' be 
next to impossible that they should be drowned. 

It would be of vast service to those who, for their 
health sake, bathe in the sea; and even the most 
timorous and delicate young lady might safely yen- 
ture, with one of these waistcoats, into a rough sea. 

I need not say how useful they would be to the 
navy,. and how many lives they would save. 



1^4. A method Jor taking an Impression from a 
Copper Plate on Paris Plaster, with Colours^ 
as in common Prints, 

LET the plate be filled with ink, (made of the 
best ivory black, mixed with drying linseed oil, and 
ground very fine on a painter's stone) and the sur- 
face cleaned with the hand and whitening, as common 
copper-plate printing; provide yourself with a board 
about half an inch thick, just the size of the plate, 
round the edge of this wrap some stiff paper raised 
half an inch above the surface on one side, and level 
on the other, in form of a trough, into this put your 
plate Ivith the prepared side upwards, then mix your 

K 
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Paris plaster Ml th M'ater to a proper consisienqj, 
and pour it on the plate, then lifting up the trough, 
let it fall flat upon the table ; again to drive the 
bubbles of air from the plate through thjB surfape. of 
the plaster, which after you have repeated about 
t\vcl«$ times, let it stand an hour, afterwards take 
the plate out of the trough, and the plaster npir 
lliijdened from the plate, and you will haye a very 
neat impression on the plaster, fit to put in a ffai^ei 
and far preferable to the best prints. 



■wrt^pw^c 



1 1 *>. The Method of taking off neat Casts, from 
Medahy Coins, S^c, which may be made to look 
like Silver or Gold^ 

BY forming a coat or layer of thin metal over the 
plaster of Paris, it will be a considerable defenqe. 
Tin is the cheapest and most convenient metal for 
the purpose, as it is sufficiently flexible, and 9-t the 
same time very much resembles silver. The tinfoil 
is of the same kind with that used for silvering look* 
ing.glasses. It should be laid over the medal' or 
coin intended to be taken ofl^, and then rubbed 
either with a brush, the point of a skewer, or a 
pin, till it has received perfectly the impression of 
the medal, the tinfoil should now be pared off round 
the edges of the medal, till it is brought to the same 
circumference. The medal must then be revefsed, 
and the tinfoil will then drop off into a chip box or 
piould ready to receive it, the concave side of the 
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foil, or that which is laid oa the face of the medafy 
being uppermost; upoa this pou^r piaster of Paris, 
made in the usual manner, and when dry the cast 
figure may be taken out of the box or mould with 
the tinfoil sticking on the plaster, the convex side 
being now uppermost again, in which position it is 
to be kept in the cabinet after it becomes dry. To 
have an impression very perfect the thiiK^st tinfoil 
should be made use of. 

The impressions taken in the foregoing manner, 
ahnost equal silver medals in beauty, and are very 
durable. 

If the box or mould be rather larger than the im- 
pression of tinfoil, the plaster, when poured on, 
runs round its edges, and forms a kind of white 
frame or circular border round the foil, wbence the 
new made medal appears more neat and beautiful. 

If this tinfoil be gilt with gold leaf, by means of 
thin isinglass glue, the medal will resemble gold. 



116. An -easy Method of procuring a fine I m^ 
pression or Figure of Medals and Coins. 

TAKE a perfect and sharp impression in the 
finest black sealing wax of the coin or medal you 
desire^ but cut away the wax, round tlie edges of 
the impression, then with a preparation of gum 
water, of the colour yon would hare the picture, 
spread the paint upon the wax impression, with a 
fine hair pencil^ observing to work it into all the 

K2 
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sinking or hollow places, these being the rising parts 
of the me^al, and the colour must be carefully taken 
from the other parts with a wet finger; then take a 
piece of very thin post paper, a little larger than 
the medal, and moisten it quite through, place it on 
the wax impression, and on the back of the paper 
lay three or four pieces of thin woollen cloth, or 
flannel, of about the same size. The impression, 
with its coverings, should be placed between two 
smooth iron plates, about two inches square, and 
one-tenth of an inch thick, these must be carefully 
put into a small press made of two plates of iron, 
about five inches and a half long, one inch and a 
half wide, and half an inch in thickness, having a 
couple of long male screws running through them, 
with a turning female screw on each, to force the 
plates together; these being brought evenly together 
by means of the screws, will take off a true and 
fair picture of the medal, which, if any deficiency 
should appear, may easily be repaired with a hair 
pencil or pen, dipped rn the colour made use of. 

If a relievo only be desired, nothing is necessary 
but to take a piece of white card, or pasteboard, 
well soaked in water, then placing it on the wax 
mould without any colouring, and letting it remain 
in the press for a few minutes, a good figure will be 
obtained. 

Red seems the best colouring, and therefore black 
wax is directed to be used ; but if the pictures are 
chosen in black and white^ to resemble copper- 
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pUtes, the wax should be red, for the wax and 
paint ought to be of dififereat colours, in order to 
distinguish when the colour is laid on properly, or 
rightly cleared away. 



117. The method of taking off Impressions from 

Medals, with Jsinglass* 

IMPRESSIONS from medals, haviirg the same 

effect as casts, nay be made also of isinglass glue 

hy tlie followlog means. Melt the isinglass, beaten 

as when commonly used, in an earthen pipkin, with 

the addition of aa much water as will cover it, 

atirring it gently till the whole be dissolTed, then^ 

with a bru^ of camePs hair, coirer the medal, which 

ihouid be preYi0jis]y well cleansed and warmed, and 

then laid horizontally on a board or table, greased 

in the part around the medal. Let them rest after« 

wards till the glue be properly hardened, and then 

with a pin raise the edge of it, and separate it care* 

fully from the medal ; the cast will be thus formed 

by die glujB as hard as horn, and so light that a 

thousand will scarcely weigh an ounce. In order 

to render the relief of the medal more apparent, a 

small quantity of carmine may be mixed with the 

melted is^inglass, or the medal .may be preyiously 

coated wijh leaf gold, by breathing on it, and then 

laying it on the leaf gold, which will, by that mcans^ 

adhere to it ; but the use of the leaf gold is apt to 

imp^r a little the sharpness of the impression* 

K3 
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118. To preserve Leaves on Paper, with their 
original appearance, a considerable time, 

LEAVES, or also the petals, or flower leaves of 
plants, may themselves be preserved on paper, with 
their original appearance, for a considerable length 
of time, by the following means. 

Take a piece of paper, and rub it over with the 
isinglass glue, treated as above directed for taking 
inlpressions from medals, and then lay the leaves in 
a proper position on the paper. The glue laid on 
the paper being set, brush over the leaves with more 
of the same, and that being dry likewise, the opera? 
tion will be finished, and the leaves so secured from 
the air and moisture, that they will retain their 
figure and colour much longer than by any othev 
treatment. 

Butterflies, or other small animals of a flat figure, 
may also be preserved in the same manner. 



11&. To take off the Inscriptiom from Brass 

Plates, in Churches. 

TAKE a little printers' ink, or lamp black and 
oil, pretty thickj in a phial bottle, then with a 
«ponge rub some of it amongst the letters, then wipe 
the surface clean, and lay a damp sheet of paper 
over it, and over that again lay a piece of flannel 
cloth or baize; then roll a glass bottle or any roller 
over it, to sink the paper into the engravings, which 
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will fetch out the ink on your paper rercrsed, but 
bj turning it to the light, it will appear right, or by 
putting a clean sheet of pdper over it, whilst green^ 
rub it and it will stand right. 

Another way. Take paper, after your plate is 
well cleaned, and cover over the inscription, then 
rub it all over with black lead, and the inscription 
will appear in white letters* 



120. To make Japanese Cement, or Rice Glue, 
which mgy he formed into Busts, Statues, 
, Basso Relievos, S^c. 

THIS elegant cement is made by mixing rice flour 
intimately with cold water, and then gently boiling 
it. It is beautifully white, and dries almost trans. 
..parent. Papers pasted together by means of this 
cement, will sooner separate in their own substance 
•than at the joining, which makes it extremely useful 
in the preparation of curious paper articles, as te^ 
trays, ladies' dressing boxes, and other articles 
which require layers of paper to be cemented toge- 
ther. It is in every respect preferable to common 
paste, made with wheat flour, for almost every pur. 
pose to which that article is usually applied. It 
answers well, in particular, for pasting into books 
the copies of writings taken ofi*by copying machines^ 
on unsized silver paper. 

With this composition, made with a comparatively 
fmali quantity of water, that it may have a consist* 



fnqe ^milar ts> plas,tiq cja^^ models, busts, statues^ 
1?^30 reUero^^ a^d t^e like, m^j he formed. When 
dry, the ^r^icles ipade of it are susceptible of a higH 
polish ; they are also very durabJe» 

The Japanese make quadrille fish of tihis sub* 
staace, which so ivea,rly r^seml^e those made of 
pother of pearl, that the officers of ,our j^^ Ip^M^ 
men are often imposed upojo. 
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121 . Method of making Suljphur after it is melted, 
to remain as soft as Wax^ and yield to any 
Impression from Engratien Stones^ Medals, 

Coins, (fCj^ 

ON melting sulphur in a continued hc^t, till iit 
grows tough and assumes a red brown colour, then 
pouring the liquid mass into warm water, it. will fqm^ 
main as soft as wax, and yield ta any impression 
from engraven stones, medals or coins. After be» 
comingxold, however, it recoven its formier l^ardness 
and colour. 
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122. To preseppe Insects md other small Animah 
i^ their natmal Sfiapeand Colour, in a sufir 
4Uance in imitation of uiniber. 

COULD amber be dissolved without impairing iis 
transparency, the art of embalming might poiEbly be 
carried to a great height by it, if we could preserve 
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the Iiuman carpse in a transparent case of amber, st 
the bodies of flies, spiders, grasshoppers, &c. are, to 
a great perfection. Something of a substitute of 
this kind Vfe have in fine resin, which being dissolred 
hy heat, and the bodies of small animals seyeral 
times dipped in it, they are thus coated with colo- 
phony, that in some degree resembles amber ; but 
this must be kept from dust. 



123. To make a Composition for Omamejits. 

TAKE pounded chalk, what quantity you please^ 
add thereto as much thin glue as will make it into 
paste, which mix well together; then put it into 
moulds, being a little oiled, and press it well in, 
after which take it out, and it will grow as hard as 
stone. 

You must make no more of the composition than 
you want for present use, for if it be left till it 
grows hard it cannot be worked again. 



124. Method of inlaying Scagliola or Plaster 
in and upon. Marble and Metals,. to imitate 
Flowers, Trees, Fruit, Birds, Beasts, Land* 
scapesj and all sorts of Ornament* 

FIRST procure statuary marble or metal, which 
must be finely polished. Secondly, take size water, 
and mix the same with common whiting, brush the 
same all oyer the polished maS-ble or metal, when 
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ihe same is dry^ draw the design thereon, and cause 
that part within which is meant to be inlaid , to be 
•cut out a quarter of an inch deep. Thirdly, take 
the scagliola or plaster, whichmust be finely sifted, 
And hare all the necessary colours finely ground, 
which must be such as are used in oil by the painters, 
mix the scagliola or plaster into a paste with size 
water, add to the same such colours as the desigti 
requires, then with a small trowel lay the-same into 
the caTities that are intended to be filled up, and let 
the same remain ^ntil it becomes dry and hard, after 
which level the same to the face of the marble or 
metal with a small plane or knife, which must be 
Tery Sharp; care must be taken that the corners of 
the plane or knife do not take off the polish of the 
marble or metal. Then take cuttle bone and water, 
and grind the same more level than the plane or 
knife may hare left it ; after washing the same well^ 
take scagliola or plaster mixed with the same size 
Water and colours, but more liquid. Then lay the 
same over the washed parts with a trowel^ so as t^ 
stop those pores which may be perceived. 

Let this remain until the same comes to be dry and 
hard, and then again with cuttle bone and water 
grind that stopping off, so that none remain but in 
the pores. — Fourthly, let the wcurk dry for six days, 
then paint the same over with olive oil, but great 
care must be ta^ken not to oil the marble or metal. 
When the same is dry take tjntpoli, ground into a fine 
powder, and with^a piece of soft leather, rub over 
jthQ work until the same has obtained a fine polish^ 
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Fifthly, the ground of the marble or metal must 
be made rough for the scagliola or plaster to stick 
the better upon it. Lastly, in order to lay scagliola 
on metal without the metal appearing on the surface, 
the scagliola must belaid on mixed with such colours 
as are intended to be the ground, the same to be 
levelled as aboTe, then stop the ground, and draw ' 
the design upon it. The rest of the proceeding as 
aboTe described. 



125. How to take Impressions from Medals, S^c, 

in Plaster of Paris. 

AFTER haying oiled the surface of your mould 
gently, with a little cotton or a camel hair pencil 
in oil of oliTes, put a Jioop of paper round it exactly 
to the thickness you would, chiise your impression 
to be made, then take some prepared plaster of Paris 
in a tea-cup or basin, according to the quantity: 
wanted to be at that time used, and some fair water, 
to the consistence of a Tery thick cream, and with, a 
brush rub oTcr the surface of the mould, and imme« 
diately afterwards, make it to a sufficient thickness, 
for rubbing the surface entirely prevents any air 
holes from appearing on the impression. Let it 
stand about half an hoar, and it will in that time 
grow so hard that you may very safely take it off; 
then pare it smooth on the back, and neatly round 
the edges, and it is done. It should be dried, if la 
cold or damp weather; before a brisk fire. 
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In this operation, -when you hare made the im- 
pressions to a proper thickness, you should, while 
they are wet in the moulds, sprinkle them with some 
of the powder, which makes them considerably 
harder, and dry sooner. 

If you cover the face of the mould with fine 
plaster, a coarser sort will do to fill it up with, and 
be a considerable saving; but I would also advise 
yon not to mix more plaster at one time than what 
you immediately want, because it will be apt to 
thicken too soon, and so the superfluous quantity 
will be lost, (until it be burnt again, and go through 
the same operations as when at first prepared) for 
adding water to it, to thin it, will quite prevent it 
from ever setting hard a second time, without burn- 
ing it afresh. 

Plaster of Paris may be tinged with several colours 
when you are casting, by mixing it with Prussian 
blue, red lead, or yellow ochre, with which you may 
compose a blue, red, yellow and green, and it.has a 
T6ry good effect when the raised part is white, 
red, &c. and the ground of another colour. But it 
is to be observed that the coloured impressions take 
a longer time in becoming hard than when the plaster 
is unmixed. But if you sift some plaster upon the 
top of your cast (when it happens to be a flat figure) 
it will set the sooner, and the superfluous part may 
be pared off when thoroughly dried. 
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126. To prepare a Plaster Mould so as to take a 
JBrimstone or Wax Impression from it. 

LET your plaster mould be quite dry, then dip it 
•in the following mixture,' viz. 

Tak,e h^lf a pint of boiled linseed oil, and spirit of 
turpentine one ounce, mix them together in a bottle, 
when wanted pour the mixturq into a plate or saucer, 
and dip the surface of your mould into it; take your 
mquld out again, and when it has soaked up the oil, 
dip it a^ain, repeat this till the oil begins to stagnate 
upon it, then take a little cotton wpol hard rolled up, 
(to- prevent the oil from sticking to it) and wipe it 
carefully ofi^ lay it in a dry place for a day or two, 
(if longer the better) and the moul<i will acquire a 
very hard surface from the eflfect of the oil. When 
used it must be oiled with oil of olires, in the same 
manner as before directed. 



1^7* How to cast BrimsioHCj and give it a 

Metallic Gloa, 

TAKE some stone brimstone, melt it in an iron 
iadle over the fire, let it flairie about five or ^ix 
minutes, then take it off, and with a piece of board 
extinguish the flame, and let it cool a little, so 
as not to feel like glue,""or run ropy ; it is tlif^n proper 
for use, and you may pour it into your rhould, in 
whrch Jet it stand ftve or six minutes, and you may 
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tatfc it off, pare it as before, apd rub tbe surface of 
the impression over with some cotton and the best 
powder of black lead, which will give it a iioe me« 
xMic gloss* 
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l^S. To make Sulpftur red er gretii, and cast 
it in Moulds^ like Marbfe. 
TAKE two oimoes of best dean stone brimstone, 
and melt it dwvly over a gentle fire, without letting 
41 flame, when it is melted add an ounce of vermrllion, 
Mir them well together, then poor the coinpositr«»ii 
-over the surface o{ your mould, and imTOediateJy 
|iout it off again, and fill the mould up to a proper 
thickness with common brimstone, let it stand the 
same time as before-mentioned, then pare it and rub 
over the surface with same clean cotton, which Mrrll 
give it a polish. The ufore impressions you can make 
at once melting the better, because the brightness of 
the red fades the oftener it is melted^ it may bemade 
green by using it in the same manner, and by adding 
llae &nie quaatity of the be&t smalt, .instead of ~ver- 
ir.illion, only it lequiFes mote stirring to mix it 
propejjly; it jmiy also be made to imitate a beoAitiful 
marble, by mixing several colours separately, and 
made iu small squares of equal si^es, which break 
into exact lengths, and dispose them acc.otdiug. tQ 
your fancy endwise, in an iron frame that will opeo 
with a joints after which melt them together^ ^ml tbt 
colours will unite in a pleasing manaer» and each will 
appear distinct; when you melt it be careful not io 
shake it, and let it cool by degrees. 



HS^. H> casf Cmtex or fHoneave Moulds df 

Medals, on Tinfoit, with 'Phster of Paris. 

Take a meM, At:, &titf ccrvcrit Vfiili very thin tin- 

'feil, ^k* prc?ft -as <rl6se to the Thecal as'ycTu'caft, go 

bvet etcfy part %vi A a %rttsfe, laying tm totefraMy tiardy 

in tmkjr to :prcss i^ie tinftn! into Wery cavity of ttie 

iweda^ *fter Hfhkh yeu ra«y t>our pirated plaster upon 

k, tfnd M»e«i it is hard Hfec tlife inedal out, kavinj 

the tififoil in (ihepfester; Aen witfa a little fine dire 

'Oil anoint tfee tififcn^ etti& Ike plaster where ^ mrrust 

parti and powr more plaster tipoit tl»e tinfoil, iivliicH 

also let hamJen^ you may liren separate them, aadi 

take but the tinfoil^ and yoa \»iH hanre both a convex 

and conCaTe motdd^ 



Globes ' 

FiRST cot otif all 4lie wh^te pan of yocrr >tn- 
^rcssiony so that nothing aippeais 4but the pviat) thet> 
prepare some strong -gum anabrc wa4ier or sijse, widi 
which yofu must brush over the face side, after ^^Mx 
put it into the giohe^ sind with a kmg small sbek, eti 
which a camel hair peacil is &ced^ stick it even on,. 
and by this method you may put what qiwaiUity at 
prints you like into the globe ; let them dry about 
twelve hours, then pour some prepared plaster of 
Paris, erther white or tinged, whatever colour you 
please, and turn the glo)>e easily about, so Ibhat every 
pai t be covered, then pour ottt the svperfli»oas ploKtefr 
sod it k finished. 



131. Method of taking a Cast in Plasttr from 

A Person^s Face* 
THE pcrsoa whose likeness is required in plaster, 
must lie on his tock, and the hair must be tied 
back, so that none of it covers the face; into e^cii 
nostjil convey a conical piece of stiff paper^. open at 
both ends,, .to allow of breathing. The face is then 
lightly oiled over ia every part with sallad oil, to pre- 
vent the plaster from sticking to the skin;, procure 
some fresh burnt plaster, and. mix i^ with water to a 
proper consistence for pouring, then pour it by 
spoonfuls quickly all over the face (taking care the 
eyes are shut) till it is entirely covered to the thickr 
ness of a quarter of an inch. This substance will grow 
sensibly hot, and in a few minutes will be hard. This 
being taken off, will form a mould,, in which & head 
of elay may be moulded, and. therein the eyes may be 
opened, and such other additions and corrections 
.roftybe made.as are necessary. Then, this second 
face being anointed with oil, a second mould of piaster 
must be made upon it, consisting ef two parts joined 
Jengthwise along the ridge of the nose, and in this a 
. casfr ia plaster may be taken, which will be exactly 
like the originaL 



132. To Silver Looking Glasses. 

IN order to go completely forward, you must be 
jirepared with the following articles, viae. 

First, a square marble slab, or smoeth stone well 
polished, and ground^ exceeding true, the larger the 
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better, y^hk a ft^me rooml 4t, or o, groove cut in its 
«dgss» t» Jceep the si!i|>eT(liKyus mercuiy fvom running 
eS, SeeoiMHyr lead weights covered with cloth, to 
kvrep thenvfroti^ scratching tbe glass, from <ine pound 
weight to twelve f>onnd8 eack, according to tk^sr^e 
«f t4ie ^MS which ik laid down. Thirdly, rolls e^ 
• tkifoiL Fourthly^ mctvury orquicksilvcfy with whid¥ 
you mast be well provided, then proceed as follows^ 

Cut tiie tin£t>]I a little larger than the glass evfery 
' way, and lay it flat upon the stone, and with a straight 
piece of hard wood, about three inches long, Btroke it 
every way, that there be no creases or wrinkles iu it^ . 
then drop a little mercury upon it, and with a piece 
of cotton wool, or hare's foot, spread it all over the 
ibil, so that every part may be touched tviih the . 
mfrcury. Then, keeping the' marble slab neai'ly 
horizontal, pour on the mercury all over the foil, 
cover it with a fine paper/ and place upon it two 
weights very near its lowest iend or side, to keep the 
glass steady, while you draw the paper from between 
the silvered foil and the glass, which must be laid 
upon the paper; as you di^iw the p^per, you must 
take care that no air bubbles be left, for they will 
always appear if left in at the first; you must likewise 
be sure to make the glass as clean as possible qn the 
side intended to be silvered, and have the paper also 
quite clean, otherwise, when you have drawn the 
paper from under it, dull white streaks will appear^ 
which are very disagreeable. 

L3 



After the paper is. drawn oat, place a» many weights 
upon the glass, as you conveniently can> in order to 
press out the su^peHluous mercury, and make the Soil 
adhere to the glass. When it hafrlain six or seven 
hoQis in this situation, raise the stone about two or 
three inches at its. highest end,, that as much of the 
mercury may run off as possible ; let it remain two 
days before you venture to titke it up,, but before you 
take the weiglits olf>gently brush, the edges of the glass, 
that no mercury may. adhere to them,, then take it up 
and directly turn it over,, with its faceside downward, 
but raise it by degrees,, that the mercury, may not drip 
eiftoo suddenly, for if, when, taken, up, it is immedi- 
ately set perpendicular^ air will get in between the 
foil and. the glass, at the top, as the mercury descends 
to the bottom, by wblclL means, if you be not ej^- 
ceedingly careful, your labour will be lost; 

Another method is to. slide the glass overtKe foil, 
without the assistance of paper* 



13S. To S'ilver Concave Mirrors. 

TAKE an earthen plate, on which pour some pre* 
pared plaster of Paris, mixed with water to a proper 
consistence, then immediately before it grows too stiff, 
lay themeniscus with its convex* side downward in the 
middle of the plate, and press it until it lies quite 
close- to the piaster, in which situation let it remain 
until the plaster becomes 'quite dry, after whicii, work 
a groove with your finger round the outside of the 
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meniscus^ ia- order to let the superfluous mercury rest 
^iiponit, .then cut the tinfoil to a proper size, and press 
it with the meniscus into the plaster mould, in ord«r 
to make it lie close, after ^hich cover it with the 
mercury, and, without . a pdper, (as directed for 
silvering plain mirrors), slide it over the silvered foil, 
then place a weight on it, and let it stand two or 
three days, raising it hy degrees, that the mercuiy 
mey dfip off; gradually. 



134. Method of making Glass Globes look like- 
Derbyshire Spar or Marble. 

MAKE a strong' solution of isinglass in commoa 

water by boiling,, pour a quantity o£ thia^while warm 

into your globe, diSake it thoroughly about^ ths^t aU. 

the sides may be wetted,, and then. pour out the rest 

of the mixture. Immediaitely^after this-throw in' red 

lead,, shake it, a^d turn it abo\\{, throw iflnto many 

places with a tube, and the moisture . wifl . make it 

stick, and mi^. iu waves and pretty figure?. Then 

tlirow ia some of the painter's blue sraaU/ and inkke 

. it run in waves in the globe as the red lead, then do 

the same with verdegrease,. next with, orpiment, then 

with red lake, and any other colours you think proper, 

all well ground, always casting in the colours in 

different places, aud turning the globe,, that the 

mixture within may run them, into the waves. 

Tbeo take fine plaster of Paris, and put. a quantity of 

U into the globe, shake it also quickly about,, this 
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will every vrhere stick firmly to the glass, and give it 
a strong inner coat» keeping all the colouis oa reff 
firmly and strong. 



IS5. Method of painting Mezzotinto PriniSy iV 
imitation of Oil Paintings. 

TAKE a mezzotinto print, and laying it on a very 
smooth board, with the face of the print downward, 
wet it well with a sponge, that it may swell to its full 
extent, then having two straining frames ready, one 
the exact size of the print, the other to go round,, 
allowing about a quarter of an inch between the two, 
place the last-metf^oned on the print thus soaked, 
with some strong paste round the mai^in of the print, 
%hat it may stick to %h« strainer, let it iay on the table 
till dry, and the print will be «ttuined very tight, 
then varnish (lie print oa the back once, twice, er 
more, till it is transparent, when il is dry it is fit to 
paint, which is done on the back ^ the print, in the 
foflowiag manner, place it over a piece of white paper, 
or 'm any form to receive the light on the front, and 
with what difiercnt colours you chuse, be careful to 
paint wkhin their proper limits, the shading in the 
. pint forms both the drawing and painting, without 
the trouble of mixing thtJ colours to their diflferent 
degrees of light; when it is all paifited, and quite dry, 
take the smallest strainer, (mentioned before) the size 
of the print, which is made to go within the ©ther^ 
M^ith a piece oT primed canvas nailed thereon, and 
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piflsting the back of.the print wbicb ;ou.hav(e painted, 
lay toe strainer on, when k is again quite dry, cut 
round the space between the two strainers, and you 
will have a handsoine painting, to appearance paioied 
•n the canvas. . 



156. A method cf printing Meztotinto Prints in 

Coloursm 

A cdpper.plate with an etched^or engraved outlina, 
dotted next the lights and filled in with m^atzotinto 
ground, is printed in colours after nature, or from a 
picture, by the following process. 

The plate being warmed in the usual manner, the 
colours are applied by means of stump camel hair 
pencils^, to the different parts, as the- sula^iect suggests-; 
it is then wiped with a coarse gauze canvas, any other 
being improper. After this it is wiped clean with the 
hand, as in common practice, and being again warmed 
is passed through the press. 

The colours are mixed with burnt linseed oil, and 
these generally used, by painters, are proper. 
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137 i To make Le Blondes Varnish for coloured 

Prints* 

THE following is the teceipt for the varnish whick 
Le Blond used on the coloured prints, executed bj 
kim in this country,, before he went:to France. 



ii* 

Tkke fcoir pacti bf balsam of capivi and one of 
eopaV pcfwder and "sift the copaly and throw it by de- 
grees mto 1^ balsam of capivi, stirring it weTI each 
timo it fe'put iti^ I wij «ach dmc, for the powdered 
copal must be put in by degrees, day after day, in at 
kast fifteen different parts. The vessel must be close 
stopped, and exposed to the heat of the sun, or a 
similar degree of heat, during the whole time, and 
when the whole is reduced uniformly to the consist- 
ence of honey, add a quantity of warm turpentine^^ 
CJhfo turpentine is the best. 

Le Blond's prints were long neglected, and art 
now forgotten. Whatever difference of opinion may 
prevail respecting them, there can be none respecting 
ik varnish, as some of these prints have been seen ia 
perfect condition, Botwithstanding they had be^ 
thrown carelesBfy i^out ^r nearly sixty years. 
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138. Method of taking Pamtmgi from the 014 
CanvaSf and tran^erriag t/iem to New. 

THE works of the greatest masters are often !» 
danger of being lost by the decay of the canvas upoiv 
which they are drawn. A method of remedying this 
inconvenience, therefore, cannot but be gratifying to 
all true lovers of painting. 

Let the decayed picture be well cleaned, and spread 
ivith its fece do^vnwards open a smooth table v the 
back of it is then to be well moistened with boiling 
water, «nd when the canvas is suflfciently BofteBc#y 
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{(be pkhire must be turned up> well stretched out, 
:^nd nailed down to the table all round the edges. The 
-painting is then to be covered -over with strong gjue,, 
very hot, and a linen cloth, half worn, of the same 
size as the picture, to be spread upon it, and nailed 
down round the border : it is then to be exposed ta 
the sun, to be dried as sooii as possible. When dry, 
it is to be detached from the table, and nailed dowa 
again with the back of the painting uppermost. A 
little raised border of wax is made all round the edges^ 
and the table being placed exactly level, a mixture. 
<)f aqua fbrtis and water is to be poured upou it. But 
as this mixture, if too strong, will burn the paintingi^ 
care must be taken to prevent this, by dipping 350ur 



finger in the mixture before you use it; and if your 
iinger does not turn yellow immediately, it Js a sign 
that the liquors are mixed in a due proportion. This 
<nixture remains upon the canvas till the texture is 
<}uite dissolved, and the threads rotted ; the liquor is 
then poured off, and.^tke thvends of the canvas are 
easily taken off with a spatula, and the crust of paint" 
ing wHl vetxinin alane^ glued >with its face downwards 
to the linen cloth befoceHnentkmed. The cvust is 
then to be washed andcleabeid witltpura ivn'ter, after- 
wards wiped with ^jfinefi^tfifouge, and per m itted to 
stand till it be quite dry« . 

It is then to be covered with glue» wherein a little 
brandy is to be mixed, to make it stronger^ upon this 
glue a new canvas is immediately superinduced^ spread 
smooth, and well pressed, so that it may stick in every 
part. The best way of pressing it, is with plates of 
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Ye&A, or slabs of polished marble, care being taken 
to wipe the new canvas from time to time, to prevent 
its sticking to the plates, by means of the glue which 
oozes through it; all that now remains to be done is, 
to take away the linen cloth and glue which cover the 
face of the painting. As soon, therefore, as the last 
glueing is dry, the whole Is to be detached from the 
table, and the linen cloth turned up, by moistening it 
with the mixture of aqua fortis and common water, 
its texture will soon be destroyed, and it may be taken 
away, and then the glue may be easily moved by 
means of hot water. Thus is the painting transferred, 
Entire and perfect, to a new canvas. 

When paintings are upon wood, th^ wood must be 
pared till it be very thin, and the mixture of aqua 
fortis and common water being poured upon what 
remaihsiwill*soon dissolve its texture, as in the former 
case, and render it easy to be taken away. 



1S9. Mefliod cfPamtingySpanglingy Gildingy 
and Sihtrit^ Gla$$yand thereby Ornamenting 
Carriage^ Sedan Chain, Buildings, Fumi" 
tute. Musical Instmments, 8fc, 

THE painting must be performed on the back of 
the crystal or gltes, so as when finished to appear on 
the front^ the colours prepared in oil or varnish as in 
other work. The parts of ornament which are gold, 
must be first shadowed on the glass, and when quite 
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4ry fhe "goM leaf must "be laid on. Silrer ornament 
must be deme in tbe same manner. For the spangling 
leave the parts to be spangled till the last, then 
shadow them, and when dry varnish the parts with 
glatinous copal Varnish, and strew the spangles on 
while it is wet, when the spangles are quite drjr 
Tarnish them two or tlirec times. If the spangling 
is to be white nse silver spangles ; if yellow, use 
gold spangles ; if bloe, glaze the parts to be 
spangled with fine Prussian blue, gronnd very fine 
In oil or varnish, and lay on silver spangles; if 
green, glaze the parts with transparent green. ; if 
crim&on, use the best fin^ lake; if purple, nse a 
mixture of Prussian blue and fine lake. To make the 
painting appear more raised, paint the ornaments, 
and leave the ground of the crystal or glass quite 
clear, and put another plate of glass coloured 
behind (about an inch or more, according to the 
size) the glass painted on. 



140. Method of Preparing and Printing Paper 
in different Patterns, and Silvering it over 
with fine Silver Leaves, so as to resemble 
Damask Lace and various Silk Stuffs, to be 
used for Hangings and other Furniture for 
Rooms* 

WHEN the paper is coloured in the ordinary 
course; me it properly with a size of isinglass, 

M 



parchment, or common size, so as to bear an oil or 
a Tarnish gold size. This being drj, lay with a 
priating block, or a brush, on{Uiose parts where the 
ornaments are intended to appear, gold size or anj 
of the other compositions that will answer the same 
purpose; when the gold size or composition is nearly 
dry, lay on real fine silyer leaves, and then size ihit 
paper well two or three times, and when dry, yamisli 
it over with any of theyarious sorts of rarnish whi/ck 
will resist damp* 



141. Method of preparing Oil Colours in Cakes, 
which, when rubbed down in Oil, work as well 
as other Oil Colours, 

TAKE of the clearest ^um mastic reduced to fine 
powder four ounces, of spirits of turpentine one pint, 
mix them together in a bottle, stirring them fre^ 
quenily till the mastic is dissoWed, if it is wanted in 
hcaste some heat may be applied, but the solution if 
best when made cold. Let the colours to be made 
use of be the best that can be procured, taking care 
that by washiug, &c. they are brought to the greatest 
degree of fineness possible. When the colours are 
dry, grind them on a hard close stone (porphyry is 
the best) in spirits of turpentine, adding a small 
quantity of the mastic varnish. Let the colours so 
ground become again dry, then prepare the com* 
position for forming them into cakes in the following 
manner. 
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^raeare some of the purest and whitest spermaceti 
Jrou caa obtain, melt it orer a gentle fire in a clean 
earthen Tessel^ when fiuid add to it one-third of its 
weight of pure poppy oil, and stir the whole well 
together ; these things being in readiness^ place the 
stone on which your colours were ground on a frame 
or support, and by means of a charcoal fire undet 
it make the stone warm, next grind your colour fine 
with a muller, then adding a sufficient quantity of 
the mixture of poppy oil and spermaceti, work tins 
whole well together with a muller to a proper con- 
sistence, take then a piece of a fit size for the cake 
you intend to make, roll it into a ball, put it into 
your mould, press it, and it will be complete. 

When these cakes arc to be used they must be 
rubbed down in poppy or other oil, or in a mixture 
of spirit of turpentine and oil, as may best suit the 
convenience or intention of the artist. 



142. Method of beautifying and preserving the 
Native Colour of all sorts of Woodj particularly 
Mahogany f or Furniture 7nade thereof y in a 
very superior manner to any hitherto practisedy 
by means of a stain Famish and Powder^ which 
Powder will also be extremely useful in polish-- 
ing and sharpening all fine Steel-edged Imtru- 
ments. 
TAKE pumice stone and burnt alum, of each 

equal jiarts^ finely powdered, true lapis calaminaris^ 
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tile, and green Titriol calcined to rednes^^ of eacfir 
]ia}f a party finely powdered, mix them into » 
powder, and rab the wpod with^ it with a woollen 
cloth until it recetreaa good polish. 

(They must be finely levigated for edge tools*) 
Then use the following stain. Take six pounds 
of stick lac, boil it in three gallons of water till the 
colour 13 extracted, and strain off the liquor, then 
add to it half a pound of madder root,, boil it till it 
15 reduced to three quarts, take half a pound of 
cochineal, half a pound of kcrmes berries, and four 
ounces- of clean scarlet rags, digest them in a glass. 
Tcssel with one gallon of spirit of wine, and tw4» 
ounces of pearl ash dissolredin half a pint of water,, 
till all the colour is extracted, strain and add the- 
decoctio» of stick lac to k» Lastly, add a» aiv^k 
aqua fortis as will bring it to a proper red colonr,. 
with which brash over the wood till it becomes of a 
proper colour. 

The Tarnish. — Take a pound of clear white amber^ 
and half a pound of gum copal, put them into a. 
close vessel with six pounds of oil of nuts, half a 
pound of spirits of turpentine, of oil of rosemary and 
lavendar each half a pound, digest them in a sand 
heat till the oils become as thick as syrup, strain for 
iise when clear, varnish the wood with a brush,^ an^ 
let it dry. 
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H5. Simph method ofdeaning Painiing9. 
. iiET the picture be first taken out of the frames 
then covered with a clean napkiny which should b« 
moistened with pure water, and suffered to rAain in 
that state for a fortnight^ or longer, according t^ 
circumstanoes. During this period, the cloth should 
be occasionally wetted^ till it has loosened or softened 
all the adventitious particles on the surface* 

A small quantity of purified linseed oil is now to 
1m passed over the picture, which will thus, in most 
instances^ resome its former lustre^ 



144. Sest mefJiod of Gilding Gtasses on the 

Edges* 
FINE transparent amber reduced to powder ft 
boiled in a brass vesse], haTmg a yalVe in its coyer, 
with as much drjiog oil as will just cover it.-—' 
Generally in five or six hours the amber fs perfectly 
dissofved. Dilute the solution with four or fiVe 
times its quantity of oit of turpentine, and Tet i't 
stand* some days, that all the impurities may^ settfe 
to the bottom. That the varnish may dry the easier 
«nd acquire the more fiimness^. it is to be ground 
with a little white lead, or vather with a mixture of 
.white lead find minium. It i» to be applied very thin 
on the glass,: and the gold leaf rather blown upon the 
part, so as it may stick fast, than pressed down witb 
cotton. The glasses may be laid in a warm place^ 
free from dust^ till the rarnish is fulJ/ hardeD^dy 



after wliich tlie gold maj be buitiished, a piece of 
»mooth paper being laid between the toatb or ste^ 
^burnisher and the gold. 

Thiigilding is durable and of a fine lustre, and aa 
the toughest Tarnishes nataraily deserre the pre* 
ferejice, the amber rarnish here described promises 
in virtue of that quality to be the best. 



145. To Idy Gold upon White Earthenware^ 
PROCURE some japanner^s gold size, and widk 
it draw your design upon the vessel to be gilt^ 
moistening the gold sisEo, as you find necessary, with 
oil of turpentine, set your work in a clean place ta 
dry for about an hour, and then place it so near the 
fire that yon can but just bear the heat of it with 
your hand for a few seconds* Let it remain there 
till it feels quite tacky or clammy^ then, having 
procured a cushion and some leaf gold, cut it inta 
slips of the proper size, and lay it on with a little 
cotton wool. When the gold is all on, put the ware 
into an oven to be baked for two or three houcs* 



146. Method of Gilding Glass with Burnished 

Gold. 
GILDING on gfass is chiefly used for ornamenting 
the borders of prints, name plates, and for other 
ornamental decorations of Tarious kinds, and is per- 
formed in the foTlowing manner. 
* Dissolve some of the whitest and most transparent 
isinglass in the clearest water^ till pretty thick, straia 
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it tbroagh a linen cloth, and keep it in a tial wdl 
corked, then take the best black Tarnish, such as i» 
used for the roofs of carriages, to which add a small 
quantity of burnt lamp black, well ground in spirits 
of turpentine, and with a large flat Tarnish brush 
4^iTe the glass one even thin coat, possessing a small 
degfce of transparency, and appearing a good black 
4>n the other side of the glass, then with a £ne needle 
describe the outline of what black is to come outj^ 
then with a camel hair pencil lay a little water on tha 
parts of the Ornish you wish to detach, and in a few 
minutes it will peel away elean from the glass ; when 
all the Tarnish to be taken ofif is remoTed, set the 
glass near the fire to dry and harden the Tarnish^ 
then take the size of a pea of the isinglass jelly^ and 
put it into a tea-cup containing some dean hot water^ 
in which it mnst be dissohed ; next prepare your 
gidd leaf, by entting it on a gilding cnshien, into 
Ihemost convenient forms, with a hair pencil, dipped 
into the isinglass water, touch those parts of the glass 
you would haTC gilt, and while moist lay on the gold 
leaf, then set the glass in a slanting position before 
the fire to dry a few minutes, and while it is a \iii\e 
warm, with apiece of cleftn cotton, rub the gold 
smartly to the glass, which will giTe it a kind of 
polish, then proceed to lay on a second coat of gold 
In the same manner, and afterwards lay a coat of 
the Tarnish orer your gold, and your work is finbhed. 
Some lay on three coats of the gold, but if the gold 
kaf be good, two are generally sufficient. 



141. A Varnish for Prints, Drawings^ F4n€y 

Work, Sfc, Sfc, 

TA||^ four oances of isinglass in* small pieces, boil 
it ia one quart of brandy or spirits of wine, expose 
it to t&e air, and when onlj warm wash oyer the 
print or drawing, (wMch should he preriously 
mounted} and let it stand^ till quite dr^, then wadk 
it again at a small distance from the fire, or it will 
blister, which repeat two or three times, then go 
twice oyer with the following white yarnish. Take 
of gum sandarach and gum mastic equal parts^ 
dissolye them in spirits of wine, let them settle two 
days, then strain through a linen cloth, and pour 
the clear liq^uor into a bottle for use. 
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148. A Famish for Toilet Boxes, Cases^ Fans^isci 

DISSOLVE two ounces of gum mastic, and eight 
ounces of gom sandarach^ in a quart of alkoho^ 
then add four ounces of Venice turpentiae. 



149. A Varnish for Wainscot,, Cane Chairs, S^c^ 
DISSOLVE, in a quart of alkohol, eight ounces- 
of gum sandarach, two ounces of seed lac, and four 
•unces of rosin, then add six ounces of Venice 
turpentine. If the yamish is wished to produce a 
red colour, more of the lac and less of sandarach 
should be used, and a little dragon's blood should be 
added. This yamish is so thick that two layers q£ 
it are equal to four or fiye of another*. 



150. A Vohmsh for VioUm artd other Mnmaf 

histrwnents^ 

PUT four ounces of gam sandapach, two-jBfunce§ 
of lae, two onnees of gmu mastiff^ an ounce of gunt 
elemi, into a quart of alkohol, and hang them orer 
a slow fire till they are dissolved, then add tw9 
ounces of" tn^pentine* 



151. Varnish in order to employ FermSion for 

Painting Equipages^ 

DISSOLVE in a (juart of alkohol six ounces d 
tsandarach, thtee ounces- of gum lac, and four ounce» 
of rosin, afterwards add six ounces of the cheapest 
kind of turpentine, mix with it a proper qnantity of 
lermiiion whea it is to be used*. 



152. A Varnish to prevent the Rays of the Sun from 
passiiHg through the Panes^ of Window Glasses^ 

POUND gum adragant into powder, and put it 
to dissolve for twenty-four honrs in whites of eggs 
well beateiK Lay a coat of this on the panes of your 
windows- with a soft brush, and let it dry*. 



« *» 



T53* To make Seed Lac Varnish. 

TAKE spirits of wine one quart, put it in a widir 
aioiithed bottle^, and add thereto eight ounces of seed 



lac, wluch is lai^ge grained, bright, and clear, frdr 
from dirt and sticks^ let it stand two days or longer, 
in a warm place, often shaking it, str^n tt throngk 
a flannel into another bottle, and it is fit for use. 



164. To make Shell Lac Varnish. 

TAKE good spirits of wine one quart, eight 
ounces of the thinnest and most transparent shell lac, 
which, if melted in the flame of a candle, will draw 
out in the longest and finest hair, mix and shake 
these together, and let them stand in a warm place 
for two days, and it is ready for use. This ?arnlsh 
is softer than that which is made of seed lac^ there- 
fore is not so useful, but may be mixed with it for 
Tarnishing wood, &c. 



155. To imitate Porphyrtf on Glass^ 

Take red ochre and lake, grind them in a sak- 
tion of gum tragacanth, then sprinkle, with a brush 
* or feather, the glass all oyer with that colour; when 
dry take brown red, or if that is too red, add some 
umber, or soot to it ; mix it up with the gum traga» 
canth to the consistence of a paste, and lay it on the 
glass, over the sprinkled colours, as thick as you 
please, then let it dry. If you proceed after the 
same manner on a polished marble, or any other 
stone that is flat and smooth, and lay a thick coat 
•f the brown red on the spots of lake, letting it dry 



H\ 



In the sTiade and then polisb ity you will bare a 
beautiful imitation of porphyry, without the glass. 
Obserre to anoint the stone first with a Httfe oil, 
before you srprinkle your lake, so as to make it come 
off easy when the work is done« 



156. A method of making Pictures of Birds^ bjf 
means of their own Feathers. 

.GET a thin board, or pannel, of deal or w^scot, 
well seasoned, that it may not warp ; paste white 
paper orer it, and let it dry. Get any bird that you 
would wish to represent, and draw its outline on the 
paper in the attitude you desire, and of the full size^ 
Adding what landscape, back ground, &c. you wish« 
This outline, so drawn, is afterwards to be filled up 
9rith the feathers from the bird, placing each featlier 
in that part of the drawing corresponding to the 
part of the bird it was taken from. 

To do this, coyer the representation with several 
coats of strong gum water, letting it dry between 
each coat till it is of the thickness of a shilling* 
When your ground is thus prepared, take the 
feathers off from the bird, beginning at the tail or 
points of the wings, as you must work upwards 
towards the he^d. These feathers must be prepared 
by cutting off all the downy part, and the larger 
feathers must have the insides of thdr shafts pared 
eff, to make them lie flat. To iay them on, make 
ose of a pair of small pliers to hold them hy^ and 
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ajbisteaing the gtimined' ground with water, place- 
each feather in its nataral and proper situation* 
Keep each feather down bj pnttng a small leaden 
weight upon it| till jon have another prepared ia 
lay on. You must be careful not to let the ^am. 
come through the feathers, as it smears them, and 
sticking to the bottoms of the weights, will be apt 
to pull the feathers off. When you have put on all 
&e feathers, you must cut a yvce of round paper, 
and colour it like the eye, which you may. stick in 
its place, but the best way is to get small eyes made 
of glass. The bill, legs, and feet most be drawn 
and coloured from nature. ' When it is finished and 
adjusted to your mind, lay a sheet of paper upon it, 
and upon tiiat a heavy weight to press it,^whi€hfnust 
remain till the whole k quite drj* 



157. To preserve Birds with their natural Phwiage 

unhurt* 

LET a bird, beast, or any such like prodaction 
of nature be procured, that has been well preserred 
in its death, either naturally or by shot, as those 
that intend making any tolerable collection must do, 
I would not recommend shooting them (birds in 
particular) with shot smaller than common partridge 
Ant, or No. S, and that ata considerable diltancey 
to preyent their being torn with too great a nnmbee.^ 

Having procured a bir^l as aforefflid,ynt it he 
^ened from the upper part of the bidW|t to tiie' 
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vent, with a sharp knife, or pair of scissors, the 
feathera of the breast and belly bei|>g first carefully 
laid aside by the fingers, so as not to hinder the skin 
being easily come at. The skin must then be care- 
fully loosened from all the fleshy parts of the breast, 
body, thighs, and wings ; then cut off all the flesh 
from those parts, and take out also the entrails and 
all the inside ; then, having got a composition of burnt 
alum, camphire, and cinnamon, of each an equal 
quantity, well powdered and mixed together. Strew 
some of this powder lightly over the whole carcase, 
but salt is by no means to be used with this composi- 
tion, as it will always drop and soil the plumage in 
moist weather. Pour also into the body a small 
quantity of camphire, dissolved in rectified spirits of 
wine. After that, fill up the cavity with fine cotton, 
or any soft woolly substance, pouring some of the 
aforesaid spirits into the cotton, or stuffing; open next 
the mouth, and with a pair of scissors take away the 
tongue, the roof of the mouth, eyes, brains and inside 
of the head; fill that also with the same composition, 
and having procured eyes as near the natural ones as 
possible, put them into the sockets by means of a 
small pair of nippers, introduced at the mouth. The 
eyes will be best made by dropping drops of black 
sealing wax on a card, of the size of the nalural ones ; 
the card must be cut something larger than the wax, 
to prevent their falling out of the head. Fill the 
kead quite full with cotton, pouring some of the spirits 

Nj 
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AowH (be throat, ivilh some of the powder; a smA 
piece of brass mre^ that has been heated in the '6ct 
to make it pliable, may be put down the throaty l»eing 
passed throQgh one of the nostrils, and' fastened to the 
breast bone, to place the head in any attitude you 
4;huse ; next fifl ^ the body, where the flesh has been 
taken away, with cotton and your ^composition, and« ' 
having a fine needle and silk, sew vp the skin, begin- 
ning at the breast, observing as you approach towards 
the vent, to stuff the sidn as tight as it will bear. Tbit 
will be easiest accotnpUsted by means of a smalt 
piece of stick, or^vory^ fike a skewer, tiH the whote 
is done: then lay yoitr feathers of the 'breast and belly 
in their proper order, and your bird will be comi- 
pleated. Jf you would chtrse to put it into aititud^^ 
by introdqdng a smati piece c^ the wire above-meuo 
tioned, through the sdle of each foot up the leg, an(t' 
into the pinion of each wing, it may be disposed of si 
you please. 

A composition ctf sublimate mercury, tempered with 
some water, andrubbed gently over the feathers, will 
prevent insects and other vermin from destroying the 
plumage^ 



158« To make itfiificial Ejfe$ for dryed'fut'Hvff^ 

Birds* 

TAKE two smedl pins^ heat the heads, to whidicputi 

as much black ivax as you think. pM)peB(fbr the Ug^ 

ness of the eye; place the pins thus furnished with tha 

wax before Xhp candle, afld make the y^&x in a globular 



fiaem % tartttDg the pins about tbeir axis. The heal 
of the candle w>U give thent a bright polish, if you 
take care not to touch them tHl cold. Red eyes^witb 
Iblack pupils, may be made thus '^ — ^pply red wax to- 
the pins as before, only make a small cavity in the 
top : when it is cold fill the cavity with bkiek wax,^ 
and polish it with the heat of the candle as before, 
taking care not to melt the red wax, and thereby con« 
fuse the CQloErrs»> White eyes., with black pupils, 
May be made thus: put pins through. the holes of 
beads, (such as are commonly used for necklaces) 
heat the heads, apply the black wax^ and polish it ay 
before. Variety of eyes may be made with beads of 
various eotours. 



ISQl a nem me fiod of preserving BuUerftksand 

Moths. 

THIS method consists in fixing the plumage of the 
wings on paper, so as to shew both therr upper and 
under sides, without injuring the colour. 

The cement made use x>f is prepared in the follow* 
ing manner. To a thick, clear, and colourless solution 
of gum arabic, in coM distilled water, add a little 
alum and coa^mon salt, to take off its lustre when dry. 
This fluid, when thinly spread on stiff writing paper, 
ii Capable of detaching wJth great ease, and ^ng 
l^ithou't wvfury, the plumage of the wiligs of feutterifliea 
Ifa At at'e applied to it; these, however, ought to be 
-fn^hy m erder to succeed centpletely. The modt of 
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•peratiDg is to double a half sheet of stiif paper, asd 
on one side of the fold to cover with the cement, by 
means of a short camel hair brush, a space equal to 
the size of the butterfly. The insect is to be kitted 
without spoihng its wings, which contrive to spread 
out as regularly as possible, in a flying position, and 
gently laid on the cement with a pair of nippers; then 
cut off the body close to the wings, and on the corres- 
ponding part of the other fold, an equal space is to be 
covered with the cement. The paper being now 
doubled, and gently pressed with the palm of the 
hand, is to be laid in a few sheets of soft paper, and 
subjected, for a few minutes, to the moderate action 
of a common press ; open the paper carefully, and 
take off", with the point of a pen-knife, the membranous 
part of the wings, and on the opposite sides of the 
paper will be found the upper and under surface of 
the wings, in all their brilliancy. The feet aud body 
should be represented by an accurate copy of the 
original, and then the insect is complete, and may be 
preserved in this state many years^ without material 
injury. 



160. To make artificial Coral for Grotto^. 

TO two drachms of fine vermilion, add one ounce 
of clear resin, and melt them together, having your 
branches or twigs peeled and dried, paint them over 
with this naixture. while hot, and shape them in imita* 
tioD of nature. The blask thorn is the best branch 



4br 41, Md^ tfrtfffi over n getitle tire, tuming Ikistai 
round till they are perfectly covered and smooth.. 
Yoii may make white coral with white lead, aad Mack 
with lamp black* 



161. To make a Cement for Derbyshire $par, 

and other Stones^ 

A oeirteni fcr lii^ purpose ibay be made wkb aboat 
seven or eight parts of resin, and one of bees #iit^ 
itielted together, ivith a stnall qtratitity of faster of 
Paris. If it is Wished to make the trement, fill tip the 
place of any small chips that may have been lost, 
the quantity of plaster must be increased a little ; 
'When the ingr^ienfes art we^l mixed, and the whcte 
:fS nearly cold, the mass should be well kneaded 
togttstfQV. The ipiecestxf spar izhat are to be joined^ 
must be heated until they will melt tke cement» and 
then pnetned together, some of the fcement being pre- 
'i4e«s]^ nvteifosedt. 

Melted sulphur, applied to fragnnmts of stones pcf« 

"fiotisly heated ^by placing them before a fire) U> 9t 

least the <meltlt)g point of sulphur, and tiaen jpine4 

with the sulphur between, makes a pretty &pa ea4 

durable joining. 

Little de^ciences in the stone, as chips out of cor« 
goers, &c. may also be filled up with melted sulpliur, 
in which some of the powder of the stone has been 
mixed : beat the stone &rst. 

N3, 
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IGS. Method of making a Cement useful m 

Filigree Work, Sfe. 

GUM arabiCy dissolved in as small a quantity of 
water as may be, and diluted to a proper consistence 
with gin, or any proof spirin, forms a very useful 
cement for all purposes where gum watqr is commonly 
used, the spirit preserving it from becoming putres- 
cent ; as the spirit evaporates, more should be added* 

It should be stirred and mixed together at the tinle of 
using. 

If plaster of Paris be added to gum water^ it makes 
a cement useful to ladies in filigree work** . 



163. A Cement for broken China, Glasses, i^ci 
TAKE quick lime and white of eggs, or old thick 
Tarnish, grind and temper them well together,, and it 
is ready for use. 

Drying oil and white lead are also frequently used 
for cementing china and earthen ware ; but this cemeiit 
requires a long time to dry. In cases where the vessels 
in being used, are not required to bear heat or ;noi»- 
ture,' isinglass glue» with a little tripoli, or chalk, k 
better. 



164. Method of restoring to use cast iron Furnaces 
and Soap Pans, ttiat happen through accident 
or mismanagement to be cracked. 
TAKE a small clod of fine new lime slacked and 

liiicTv sifted: mix it up vAh vLite of eggs well beatea 
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till it is of the consistence of pap or soft mortar, add 
to it some iron file dust, and with this paste fill up the 
inside of the crack which will l^e sufficient, raising a 
litile soam or bead upon it, and it will soon become 
hard and fit for use. 



165. The method of Moulding Boxes both of Shell 

and Horn, 
IN the first place form a mould, which must consist 
of two pieces, viz. of a circle about half an inch thick, 
which should slope a little, in order tp draw out the 
moulded shell the more easily, and a ring fitted fo the 
outside of the circle, so that both together make the 
shape of a box. These two pieces being adjusted, it 
is necessary to round the shell, to be moulded of such 
« 'size, that when mouldedit will be a. little higher than 
the ring of the mould, that there may be no deficiency. 
The mould is then to be put into a press on a plate of 
iron, exactly under the screw of the press; put then 
the shell upon the circle of the mould, so that its 
xentre also is exactly opposite to the screw of the press; 
theh take a piece of wood, formed into a truncated 
cone, and not so' thick as the diameter of the circle of 
the mould, nor so deep -as the ring, then put a plate 
of iron above the cone, and screw down the press 
gently and cautiously till the whole is well fixed, then 
plunge the whole into a cauldron of boiling water 
placed above a fire. la eight or ten minutes the shell 
jOr horn will begin to soften, screw the press a little 
\fif mer^ that the wooden cone may sink into the softened 



^ 
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ioMi repent this from time to time, till ike tone h 
quite sank in tlie mould, t!hen take out the press anA 
plunge h into cold water ; when it is cold take th6 
ftox now ibrmed otit of the mould, and put Into the 
inside of it a new mould of tin, exactly of the form you 
wish the inside of the box to be, do the same with the 
outside, put it agaki into ihe press, and plunge it i«to 
boiling water, screw the press gradually till the box be 
fiishioned as you desire. 



l66» Method ofpreparir^ Green tfood, so thai 
it will not split in the turning., 

HAVING etit your wood into pieces of a pri^pet 
^jne, put it into a vessel full of ley made with weo4 
ftshes, boil it there about an hour, then, taking dve 
Cauldron off the fire, alloxv the ley to cool, then taht 
^ut the wood, and dry it in the shade. 



167« Method of giving an Ebony Slack to Tiari 

and^ne Woods. 

AFt£1R forming the wood into the figure prdposed, 
rub it with aquafortis a little ^uted, smalt threads of 
wood will I'ise in the drying, whtcfi y^oti W¥>1 ttrb off 
with pumice stotie, repeat this process agai¥i,'aiMl tkeft 
rub the wood with the foflowhig compositi^. Pft 
into a glazed earthen vessel a pint tif stmng viRt^ar^ 
two ounces of fine ixtm filings; iMd half a pouad «if 
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jpounded galls, and allow them to infuse ^r tlifee or 
four hours on hot cinders, at the end of this time aug- 
ment the fire, and pour into the vessel four onnces o€ 
copperas (sulphat of iron), and a chopin of 'water, 
kaving half an ounce of borax and 'tis- much indigo 
dissolved in it, and make the whole boil till a froth 
rises, nib several layers of thb upon your wood, and 
when it is dry polish it with leather, on which yoU 
have put a little tripoli. 



168. Method of giving to Plum Tree the colom 

of Brazil Wood. 

SLACK lime with urine, and bedaub the wood over 
wit^ it while it is hot, allow it to dry, then take off 
the coat of lime, and rub it with sfaamoy skin well 
oiled, or steep your wood in water, having a quantity 
of alum dissolved in it, then, having allowed brasil wood 
to dissolve in water Hvq or six hours, steep your wood 
in it, kept lukewarm during. a night, and when it it 
dry, rub it as before directed with shamoy skin weU 
oiled. 



169.. Method of giving a fine Black Colour to 

Wood. . . 



,'t 



STEEP your wood for two or* three daysimlulMk* 
warm water, in which.a little alum has been dissolved^ 
then put a handful of logwood^ ciU small, into a.pfiift 






#f «atary and. bul it doniB'to lesy Iten half a ijiaL If 
yott Ibeii add a Ifttk iadigo, Ibe colotit will be mor^ 
fceaottfttl; ^pfraad a layev of Ifais Ifquor quite. hot oi» 
jfQor w^d with: a j^eAeH^ wbfcb widil giTO it a violet 
eolDur: wbcn it ifi dry spread os^io^er layer, dry ift 
l^gahjf and giv« k a. third; then bual ver^fBase, aH 
difi^reftiofVy ilk lis owa vinegar, and s|Hited -a layer of 
ij$ on your wood; when it i* dry »iJb it witk a bcosb^ 
and then with oiled shamoy skia ; this gives a fine 
black, and imitates perfectly the colour of ebony. 



170. Method of tleumkg and whitening Bones^ 

before ming them, 

-- • • • * 

HAVLN6* taken oflT,. \wth a aaw, the oselesa endv 
kt£ the benes^ make. a -stmng ley of ashes and quicb« 
lime, aad inta a pailful of this ley, put four ounces o< 
alum, and boil die bones in k fior an hour ; then take 
the vessel containing the. ley off the fire, and let if 
oool ; then tadGe out the bones and dry them in the 



-•« 



171. Method of soldering Shelh. 

CLEAN the two sides of the shells which you wi^ti 
to join together ; then bavijig joined them wrap them 
up in linen, folded dou'ble and well moistened ; then 
beat tiwo plbtes of iron^ pt<etty hot, that t^ey'^^may 
keep their heat ka sometime, and putting yourshelte 
gelled, up, betweca them, uiider-^ press, which yon 
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iMH 9ete\r mpf tigbt; leafve tbean ithem till Urn- 
nikote iscoldy msd'diey v3i> be mldeied. If 7011 4» 



172* Method^ meuUing Shelh. 

. MTT sixfMlS'tf "mttr iafo** twAtH «mH' i» \it m 
4)fMxce of iolive, or Atli«r ^il^ iDal;.e the water boil, 
tiben.pui; ia yojor shell, and iJt will gmw jsoft. Take 
it out, and put it into a mould, u^er a press, jand.it. 
will take the figure yeu wmaU This must be done 
quickly, for if the shell cool ever so little, the process 
^11 fail* It will not require much pressure. 



t7d« Method of tinging Bones and Ivory,, Red* 

fiOK. slnnribgB a£ sGudfit: ia^ wBlei, "when it be^». 
l(»iiBeil tfarew imtnqvaiii^ «fiaf«iujid{«f eshAamMbi 
ftoitt the- Jibegs j^ mkm, which will extmetithe «6loiifi^ 
ttren 'dirowiin « little vock-slum to olear it^. aDd|»aBr. 
Ibe'wateiithnHi^ n linen cloth^ steep 'your dvMyov' 
Itooe ^ aqua totis^ and put j|t into tlie "water. K 
you wish to leave wMcespota, eover tlfee {dltae^'dMiiiet^ 
for them with wax* 



\ :174« To tinge Ittoty BtaoL 

'OTBEP the ivory during five or sis days, in wait^ 
4i' gdlby. with the asbes^ of dried 'dsegs ef wine end 
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arsenic; then give it two or three layers of the same 
black with which plum tree is blackeQed> in order, to, 
imitate ehony; or dissolve silver in aquafortis, and: 
put into it a little rose water. Rub the ivory with 
this^ and allow it to dry in the sun. 



175. Method of hardening Wood to make Pulleys* 

' AFTEiR finishing the pulley, boil it seven or eight* 
minutes in olive oil, and it will become as hard as 
copper. ' # 



176. To make Chinese Famish. 
TAKE of gum lac in grains four ounces, put it into 
a strong bottle, with a pound of good spirits of wine, 
and add about the bulk of a hazle nut of camphor, 
a!iiow tliem to mix in summer in the sun, or in winter 
on hot embers^ for twenty*>faurhours^ shaking the bottle 
from time to time, pa^s the whole through a fine cloth, 
and throw away what remains upoh it. Then let it 
settle for twentyrfour hours, and you will find a clear, 
part in the upper part of the bottle« which you must 
[Separate gently, and put into another, viol, and the 
remains will serve for the first layers. 



177. ^ Cement useful for Turners. 

TAKE rosin one pound, pitch four ounces, melt 
these, together, and, while boiling hot, add brick dust, 
tmtil^ by dropping a little upon a stone, you perceive 
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it bard enongli, then pour it into water, and im. 
fliediatelj make it np in rolls, and it is fit for use. 



178. Another finer Cement. 

TARE rosin one onnce, pitch two ounces, add 
red ochre finelj powdered until yon perceire it 
strong enough. Sometimes a small quantity of tallow 
is used, according to the heat of the weather, more 
being necessary in winter than in summer* 

Either of these cements is of excellent use for 
turners. By applying it to the side of a chuck, and 
making it warm before the fire, you may fasten 
any thin piece of wood, which will hold while you 
turn it. When you want it off again, strike it on 
the top with your tool, and it will drop off imme- 
diately. 



179. A method of restoring Whiteness to ttory^ 
after it is become Yellow or Red by long keeping. 

WHEN irory is turned yellow or red hj long 
keeping, boil it in strong lime water, suppose a 
pound of lime to a quart of water, and if that hat 
not the desired effect, add more lime. This method 
serer fails to bring it to a proper whiteness. 

O 
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180. To tiain Wood Hed. 

TtAKE archai one pound, add oil of TitribI onor 
fourth, and it is ready for use ; to make it strike 
deeper, add a little more oil of yitriol. 



181. To stain Wood Blue. 

DISSOLVE indigo, well bruised^ one ounce in # 
pound of oil of TitrioU set it near the fire for two or 
three days, keep stirring it about with a stick, then 
dilate to what strength you please with water. 



182. To stain Wood Yellow. 
(GAMBOGE pr tumeric .dissok^ in oU of nimi* 



IBS. A Black stain for Wood. 

HEAT a steel bar Tcry hot, take it out of die fire 
and smear it over with briqastone, which willdissolie 
a part of the surface, acrape it ofi^, and repeat this 
operation till all the steel is quite dissoWed. or at 
least as* much as you intend to use, then beat it to a 
fine powder audincorporate it with rery strong alegar 
or Tinegar, add .thereto blue nut galls aud a litUtt 
copperas and alum ; but before you lay the stain OQi 
it will be proper to strike it, over with boiling hp^ 
logwqod water. 
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184. To stain Wood Green, 

DISSOLVE gamboge in water, add of the blue 
stain to it as you see occasion ; all the wood mast be 
Tcrjr white. 



185. To stain Wood Purple. 

BRUSH the wood to be stained seFeral times with 
a strong decoction of logwood and brazil, made in 
the proportion of one pound of the logwood and a 
quarter of a pound of the brazil, to a gallon of water, 
and boiled for an hour or more. When the wooi 
has been brushed orer till there be a sufficient bodjr 
of colour, let it dry, and then be slightly passed over 
with a solution of one drachm of pearl ashes in a 
quart of water* This solution must be carefully used, 
as it will gradually change the colour from a brown 
red, which it will originally be found to be, to a 
dark blue purple, and therefore its effect must be 
restrained to the due point for producing the colour 
desired. 



186. Method of staining Wood a Mahogany 

Colour. 
IT has been contriTcd to render erery species of 
wood, of a close graiD, so nearly to resemble mahogany 
in the texture^ density, and polish^ that the most ac* 
caratc judges are incapable of distinguishing, between 
this happy imitation and the natif e produce. The first 

0^ 
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operation is to plane the surface so as to render St 
perfectly smooth, the woM is then to be rubbed 
with a solution of nitrous acid, which prepares it for 
the materials subsequently to be applied ; afterwards 
one ounce and a half of dragon's blood dissolved in 
a pin^ of spirit of wine, and one-third of that quantity 
of carbonate of soda, are to be mixed together and 
filtered, and the liquid in this slate is to be cubbed^ 
or rather laid upon the wood with a soft brush. 

This process is to be repealed with very little al. 
teration, and in a. short time the wood assumes the 
external appearance of mahogany. When thi« ap- 
plication has been properly made, the surface will 
resemble au artificial mirror, but if the polish becomo 
in time less brilliant^ by the application of a little 
cool drawn lins^^ oil^ it may^^bc restored to its 
former brilliancy* 



J87« To make good Black Ink. 

TAK£ eight ounces of Aleppo galls in coarse 
powder, four ounces of logwood in thin chips, four 
ounces of sulphate of Iron, (green copperas) three 
ounces of gum arable in powder, one ounce of suU 
phate of copper,(blueTitriol) and one ounce of sugar 
candy. Boil the galls and logwood together in 
twelve pounds of water for one hour-, or till half ih^ 
liquid has been eraporaied. Strain the decoction 
through a hair siere^ or linen cloth> and then add 
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ih^ other iogredieDts. Stir themixtare till the whole 
is dissoWedy more espcc^aUf the gam, after which 
leare it to subside for tweoty-four hours. Thea 
decant the ink,^ and preserve it in bottles of glass or 
stoneware^ well corked* 



188. To make Red Ink, 
BOIL four ounces of Brazil wood in two pints of 
water for a quarter of an hour, and having added a 
little alum, gum arable, and sugar candy, suffer the 
whotp to boil for a quarter of an hour longer* This 
ink may be preserved a long time^ and the older it 
^rows it will still become redder. 



189. To nmhe Green Ink. 
TAKE an ounce of Terdigrise, and hariog pow^/^ 
dered it, put it to a quart of yinegaj*, and after it 
lias stood two or three days, atraia off the fluid, or 
instead of this use t)ie crystals of rcrdigrise dissolved 
in water, then dissolve in a pint of either .Qf these 
aolutions, five drs^c^mjB of guw arable, aad two 
drachms of white si^r. 



igO. To make Yelhw Ink. 
. IK)ILi two ounces of the French berries io a quart 
gt water, with half an ounce of aluia, tilt oae-third 

OS 
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of the fluid be eTaporated, and ihen dissolire iir it 
two drachms of gum arable and one drachm of sugar, 
and afterwards a drachm of aium powdered. 



191. Ta make Blue Ink 
BLUE ink may be obtained hj dilating indigo^ 
and ceruse in- gum waters 



192. To make Indian Ink. 

TAKE of isinglass six ounces, reduce it to a size - 
by dissolving it over the fire iti double its weight of 
water. Take then of Spanish liquorice one ounce^ 
and dissolve it also in .double its weight of water, andu 
grind up with it an ounce of real lYorj black, add% 
this mixture to the size while hot*, and stir the whole 
together till all the ingredients be thoroughly incor- 
porated^ then eyaporate away the water in a boiling 
water bath, and cast the remaining composition into 
leaden moulds greased, or make it up in any form at 
pleasure^ 

The colour of this composition witf be equally 
good with that of the Indian ink, the isinglass size 
mix t with the colours, works with the pencil equally, 
-weir with the Indian ink, and the Spanish liquoric*- 
both renders it easily soluble on rubbing it with 
water, to which the isinglass alone is somewhat ^re- 
luctant^, and also pterenta its cracking an^ peelinf 
of from the ground on wbich it is laidt 
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D93V A simple Reme^ against the I^ecis of 

Ink when just Spilled. 
THE moments spent in lamenting over an accident 
just happened, ace but too often . the only ones 
which could have prevented the dire consequences 
of it, nay perhaps might hayf repaired it entirely, 
without leaving the least stain, had. we instantly 
applied the remedy. If the ink be spilled on- a ruffle) 
or apron, &c. while you have it on, let one hold the 
affected part between his two hands over a bason 
and rub it, while another pours water gradually 
from a decanter upon it, and let a whole pitcher 
full be used. i£ necessary ;- or if the ruffle, apron. Sec.. 
^ V. be at liberty, let it be dipped into, a bason filled' 
with water, and there squeezed and dipped in again, 
taking care to change the water in abundance every 
two or three squeezes*. If the ink be spilled on. a 
green table, carpet, it may immediately be taken out 
with a tea-spoon so entirely, that scarcely any water 
at all shall be wanted afterwards, provided, it was 
only that instant spilled, as the down of the doth, 
prevents the immediate sOaking in of the ink, or. of 
any other liquor, (except oil) but if it have lain 
some time, be the time ever, 'so long, provided the 
place be still wet, by pouring on it fresh, clean water 
hy little and little at a time; and g^theniig it up 
again each time with a spoon, pressing hard to 
iqueeze it out of the cloth into the spoon, yd% will ' 
at last bring it to its natural- colour, as if no suAi 
aficldeat bad happened*. 



198. Method of Writing on Paper, so that whaf 

^ written will be invisible till held to the Fire^ 

when- it will immediately ^tum as Black as if 

TCritten with the finest Black Ink. 

LETTERS written with oil of vitriol, dilated 

with as much water as will prevent it from corroding 

the paper, are perfectly invisible when dry, but 

instantly appear as black as if written with the finest 

Ink, on being held io the fire. The proportions of 

the oil of vitriol and water, may be one part oil of 

vitriol and three parts water. 



199. How to Write in the Dark, as straight as by 

Day or Candle Light. 

THIS may be done by writing with a pencil on 
an ivory leaf, for if lines are drawn on the leaf, with 
a needle or any sharp point, they may be felt by 
the point of the pencil. 



£00. The most easy and neat metliod of forming 
Letters of Gold on Paper, and for Ornaments 
of Writings*, 

TAKE gum ammoniac and powder it, and then 
dissolve it ill water, previously impregnated with a 
little gum arabic and some juice of garlic. The gum 
ammoniac will not dissolve in water, so a* to form a 
transparent fiuid, but producer a mrlky appearance^ 
with ^e liquor tfitts prepared^ draw with a peacU or 
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▼rite ^th a pen, on porper or rdlaniy {he lotenddA 
^nre or letters of thegildiag, suffer the paper td 
dry, and then, or any time afterwards, breathe on 
it till it be moistened, and immediately lay leaves of 
gold, or parts of leaves cut in the mpst adran* 
ts^eous manner, to sarc the gold over the parts 
drawn or written upon, and press them gently tq 
the paper, with a ball of cotton or soft leather, whqi 
the papdr becomes dry, which a short time or gentle 
heat will soon effect, brush off with asoftpencil^ 
or rub off by a fine linen rag ihe redundant gold^ 
which cQTcred the parts between the lines of tho 
drawing or writing, and the finest hair strokes of 
the pencil or pen, as well as the broader, will 
.appear perfectly gold« 
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$01. Ea^ method of Copying Letien, i^e. with^ 
out the Use of a Cojyiag Machine* 
THIS process is the more interesting, as it requirei 
4idther maehine nor preparation, and isay be used 
In any sitnatioQ* JLt consists in putting a little sugar 
in common writing ink, and with this the writing i« 
^ade on cemfflon paper siaed as usual^ when a eqpj 
4s required, unsized paper is i^keu^ aud lightly 
moistened with a sponge. The wet paper is then 
^ipplied to the writing, and n fiat iron, sudi as i$ 
jBsed by laundresses, of a moderate heat, being 
lightly passed orer the unsized paper^ the coi^iter# 
jmoQf or .copj Lb isunediately produced* 
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•BOS. To maku Camp Papery with which Officen 
in the Army, S^c, may write without Pen, Ink, 
or Pencil* 

TARE some hard soap, mix it with lamp blaclc, 
malce it into the consistence of a jelly with water, 
with this brush over one side of your paper, and let 
it dry, when you use it, put it between two sheets 
of clean paper with its black side downwards, and 
'With a pin or a stick with a sharp point, write what 
you please upon ihe clean paper, and where the 
tracer has touched, there will be the impression 
upon the lowermost sheet of paper, as if it had been 
writteii with a pen. 



€03. Method of taking of Impressions of Plants, 
recommended by Dr. Lettsom. 

TH£ impressions of plants well taken off upon 
paper, look very little inferior to the best drawings^ 
and may be done with rery little trouble. For this 
purpose, some printer's ink, and a pair of printer's 
balls, such as are used for laying the ink on types 
lire necessary ; after rubbing these balls with a little 
of the ink, lay the plant between them and press it» 
(to as to give it sufficient colour, then take tlie plant 
and lay it carefully on a sheet of paper, and press it 
with the hand, to giye the impression of the plant to 
the paper, which may be afterwards coloured 
Jtccording to nature ; a^piece of blotting paper 
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May be placed betwrxt the plant and the hand, to pre- 
vent the latter from being dirtied by the ink. But if 
white paper be employed instead of blotting paper, 
we acquire at the same moment two impressions, or 
both surfaces of the saine plant* 



f04. To make Gun Barrels of a jfine brown colour. 

AS a*brown barrel seems to be the most pleasing 
to the sportsman, the following is a certain and easy 
method to perform it. 

Rub your barrel bright with sand paper, or if bright 
scour it with dry brick dust, to take off all greasiuess, 
and fit a stick or piece of wood into the muzzle long 
enough to hold it by. 

Bruise roughly about half an ounce of stone brim- 
stone, and sprinkle it over a gentle fire either of wood, 
coal, or charcoal, hold your barrel over the smoak, 
turning and drawing it backward and forward until it 
be equally tinged all over ; this done set it in a cellar 
OTidamp room until next day, in which time you will 
find it has thrown out a fine rust, over which you may 
draw your finger to spread it even alike, and let it 
stand another day. If you perceive any parts that 
have not taken the rust, you are to scour such parts 
bright, and repeat the above operation. 

It is then to be polished with a hard brush, which is 
first to be rubbed with bees wax, and after with a dry 
vooUen or rough linen rag, which will luake it look 

P 
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of a beautiful brown colour. This rubbing must be 
repeated every day so long as it throws oat any rough- 
ness. No oil or grease should come on it for some 
time, as that may bring oflTthe rust in places, but if 
by neglect it should get so strong a roughness that 
you cannot get it down with common rubbing, in that 
case wipe it over with sweet oil, and rub it off gently 
with a clean linen rag, and the next day you majf 
^\idt it down with your brush as before direete(}« 

Another method of browtmg Gun Barrtb* 

To give this colour, the pieces are first rubbed over 
with aquafortis or spirit of salt, diluted with water, 
after which they are laid by till a compleat coat of rust 
is formed upon them, a little oil is then applied, and 
the surface being rub||sd dry, is polished by means of 
a hai'd brush and bees wax. 



C05. Method of making Gun Powder* 

y  

TAKE four ounces of refined salt petre, an ounce 
of brimstone, and six drachms of charcoal, reduce 
these to a fine powder, and continue beating them for 
some time in a stone mortar, with a wooden pestle, 
Mcetting the mixture between whiles with water, so 
as to form the whole into an uniform paste, which ie 
reduced 16 grains by passing it through a wii*e sieve 
fit for the purpose, and in this form, being carefully 
dried, it becomes the common gun powder. 



iHOS. I^tkod of tnakit^ Watts' Pateid Shot, 

TAKE twenty huudred weight of soft pig leaJ, 
(more or less according to the slag or poisoned lead 
intended to be made) melt it in an iron pot, then 
take about a peck of coal ashes or dirt, strew the 
flame round the edge of the pot upon the surface of 
the metal, leaving the middle of the mental expose^' 
Upon the metal which is left uncovered, put about 
forty pounds weight of white or yellovv arsenic, then 
cover the poi with an iron cover,and close the edges of 
the coverall round the pot with mortar» clay, or dirt, to 
prevent the arsenic from evaporating, keep a good fire 
under the pot for three or four hours, so as to have 
the lead red hot, tliat the arsenic may be mixed with 
the lead, and the lead thereQjr be fully poisoned, 
then take off the cover and skim the metal, then lade 
it off into moulds or sand to cool, in bars or ingots, and 
which,^ when cool, is called slag or poisoned lead. — 
Then take another twenty hundred weight of soft pig 
lead, (according to the quantity of shot intended to be 
.made) melt the same in an iron pot, then take about 
three quarters of an hundred weight of scum from clean 
pig lead, put it into the pot and let the same 
melt, when melted put in one of the bars or ingotHii^f 
slag or poisoned lead, and when melted, with a small 
ladle, take some of the metal out of the pot, and drop 
it in water frosi the height of about two feet ; if the 
shot be not round, put in more of the slag or poisoned 
lead till you find it drops round, then skim the metal, 
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and put the scum into an iron or copper frame full of 
holes, according to the size of the shot intended to be 
made> squeeze the scum while soft in the frame with 
the ladle> with which it was taken out of the pot, then 
take the metal out of the pot, and pour it into the 
frame over the surface of the scum, and let ft drop 
through the frame into water. If for the smallest shot, 
the frame must be at least ten feet above the water, 
and for the largest shot, about one hundred and fifty 
feet or more aboTe the water, and so in proportion^ 
according to the size of the shot mtended to be made* 



S07* 7b make tin Electrical Machine without 
Globe, Cjflinder, or Wheel, 

FOR common purposes, there are electrical ma- 
chines constructed without either globe, cylinder, or 
wheel, as thus* Let two upright pieces of wood, of 
about two feet long, be joined at bottom by a cross 
piece, and let there be a gripe to fasten them to a 
table or any horizontal board. Against the inside ef 
each of the perpendicular pieces fix a leather cushion, 
and let there be a hole made through each piece and 
cushion, opposite to each otheK. Then take a plale 
of glass about a foot square, and polished on both sides, 
through the middle of which let a workman make a 
hole, of the same size with those ia the posts and 
cushions, if these holes be about nine inches from the 
top, you m&y work the machine either silting or 
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standing. Through all the holes let an axis be passed 
that has a handle at one end* The cushions are to 
t>re8s hard against the glass. 

Next proride a conductor, which may consist of s 
small iron rod, fastened by sealing wax to an upright 
piece of wood, supported by a glass vessel of any sort, 
from the rod must go a wire, at the end of which are 
to be two large needles, thiit communicate with the 
two sides of the glass, and from each of the rubbers 
there must go a chain to the floor or table. When 
^positive electricity is wanted, the needles are to com- 
municate with the glass; and when negative elec- 
tricity, with the cushions. With this machine, and a 
little care and practice, you will be enabled to perform 
all the common operations in electricity* 



208. Method of communicating the Magnetic 
Virtue to a Bar of SteeU without the help oj 
a Natural or an jirtificial Magnet. 

PROVIDE a plate of unterapered steel about three 
inches in length, one quarter of an inch broad, and 
one-twentieth of an inch thick. Then take an iron 
poker and tongs, the larger: they are, and the longer 
they have been used, the better, and fixing the poker 
upright between the knees, holil to it near the top the 
plate of steel, in such a manner that the extremity 
destined for the north pole may be turned downwards; 
in ord^r that it may not be displaced it will be proper 
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to tie it to the poker with a silk string. Thea take ike 
fohgs, aod holding them nearly in a vertical direction, 
rub the plate, with their extremities proceeding always 
from the bottom upwards. When this operation has 
been performed twelve or fifteen times, on both* sides 
of the plate, it will have acquired sufficient magnetic 
virtue to raise small nails, by its lower extremity. 

It may be readily conceived, that wiien six or eight 
plates have been magnetised,, they (nay he formed 
into a small bundle, for communicating the magnetic 
virtue to larger ones, which may be employed to giv.e 
the like property to others of still greater size^ 



209* To grind and polish Coifcave Lenses for 

Prospect Glasses, S^c. 

PLACE an arbor or mandrill in A turners lathe, 
whereon you can fix leaden wheels of what dimension 
you please, suppose one, t\vo> or three inches diame- 
ter, and three eighths or half of an inch thick, (which 
are common sizes for making the above-mentioned 
instruments)' you then prepare the glass by chipping 
it round with a pair of large scissars or small shears, 
to the si2e you want it, and either cement it to the 
end of a little short block of wood, made for that 
purpose, or hold it loose in your fingers upon the 
edge of the wheel, it having emeiy and water con- 
stantly applied to it all the while you are grinding. 

In holding the '|lass, you must press moderateLy 
upon it; and keep turning it backward and forward 
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all the time^ so that it m&y have a true fignre* 
When you have ground it deep enough^ and you can 
observe no defect in its spherical figure, you must 
apply no more emery, but still keep working it upon 
the *t'oo], with a very light hand ; it would still be 
much better, if you had another wheel of the same 
diameter, on which you might apply a little ground 
pumice stone, in order to take out the strokes or 
scratches made by the emery. When you perceive 
it to be in a proper state for polishing, which you 
may do by examining it through a magnifying glass, 
and if no scratches nor holes appear, it is then ready 
for the polishing wheel, which is made of wood the 
exact size of the wheel on which it was grpund, and 
a piece of clean linen cloth fastened double round its 
edge, then apply putty moistened with water, and 
work it in the same manner as when you ground it, 
and in a few minutes you will perceive it to have an 
excellent polish. 



210. To grind Convex Lenses for Microscopic 
Object Glasses, Eye Glasses^ S^c* 

FIRST provide an upright spindle, at the bottom of 
which a pulley is fixed, which must be turned by a 
wheel by means of a cord and handle : at the top of 
the spindle make a screw, the same as a lathe spindle, 
whereon you may screw chocks of different sorts, which 
may be made in the following manner. 
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Make a hole ia a piece of wood just to Hi tight 

ispott the collar of the spindle, and turn it to one inch 

long, and -one inch larger in diameter than the hole, 

^lace it on the collar at the chock end of the screw, 

"and fold a piece of pasteboard round the wood, so 

that it may stand an inch above the top of the screw, 

»then pour melted lead upon it fill the paper is full^ and 

trhen c(Ad you may unscrew it and fix it in a lathe ; 

screw the chocfk on again and turn it true on the end, 

^take it off and solder a thick piece of brass upon it 

with soft solder, afterwards turn the brass to the con* 

cavity you intend it, as true as possible with the turning 

tool, after which apply it upon the edge of a wheel, of 

the same radius of a sphere, as the gage you turned it 

by, and by grinding It a little in the same manner as 

you grind concave glasses, it will be ready for use. 

Next prepare the glass by chipping it to the size you 

want it, and cement it on the- end of a block of wood 

of the same diameter, and one, two, or three inches 

long, so as to hold it easily between your two fingers 

and thumb, make a concave gage of thin brass, the 

same radius of a sphere as the pan, and grind the 

edges of the .glass upon a rough grinding-stone till it 

fits the gage, then it is ready for its spherical figure. 

The next thing necessary is to prepare the emery, 
which is done in the following manner. Provide at 
least six earthen vessels, that will hold two or three 
. quarts each, (taking care they are quiet clean when 
used) fill the first with water and put on^ pound of 
fine emeiy in it, and 5tir it well about with a sticky 
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aftet which \et it stand about three seconds of tini^, 
and then poar it into another vessel, which let stand 
ten seconds, then pour it off again into the several 
vessels, until the water is quite clear, and by this 
means you will obtain emery of as many degrees of 
£neness as you please, which must be kept separate 
from one another, and worked in their proper order, 
beginning at the tirst, and working off all the mark^ 
of the grinding'Stone ; then take of the second and 
third, &c. holding the glass upon the pan with a Kghl 
hand, when it comes to be nearly fit for polishing; a 
little experience will make the practitioner perfect*' , 
The polishing is performed as follows. After the 
glass is brought, by grinding with emery, to a fine 
snrface, grind some pumice stone, by rubbing it with 
a little water upon a stone, and what rubs off 
must be used in the pan, (this is called bottoming) 
work it off with this till it is almost polished, which 
will easily be perceived, then tie a piece of linen rag 
about the pan, and with putty moistened with water, 
continue the grinding motion, and in a little time 
there will be an excellent polish. 



9,\\. A Cement for Glass Grinders, 

TAKE pitch and boil it, add thereto, and keep 
stirring it all the while, fine sifted wood ashes, until 
5^u have it of a proper temper; the addition of a 
little tallow may be added, as you find necessary. 



Jlno^prfor wmall WorX:* 
t^ke srx parts rosin and one of bees wax, melt thefts 
together, and if too soft add more rosin, if too bard 
add ffloie bees wax, &c« 
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212# Method of making littf. Glass Spherutei 

for Microscopes. 

A small piece of very fine glass^ sticking to the 
ivet point of a steel needle, is to be applied to the ex« 
treme bluish part of the flame of a lamp, or which i» 
better, to the flame of spirit of wine, to prevent its 
being blackened ; being there melted and run into .a 
little round drop, it is to be removed from the flame^ 
upon which it instantly ceases to be fluid, folding then 
a thin plate of brass and making very small smooth 
perforations, so as not to leave any roughness on the 
surfaces, and farther smoothing them over, to prevent 
any glaring, £t the spherule between the plates 
against the apertures, and put the whole in a frame 
with objects convenient for observation* 

Another Way. 

Take a piece of fine window glass, and raise it with 
a diamond into as many lengths as you think needful, 

. not eKceeding ah eighth of an inch in breadth, then 
holding one of these lengths ^between the fore finger 

^nd thumb of each hand, over a'very fine flame, IMI 
the glass begins to soften, draw it out till it be as fine 
at a hair and break, then applying each of the ends 



iMo the purest pnti of tkeflame^ yOu hwvtiwo spberai 
preseaHjr, which yoa may vatim larger or lessi< at 
]deaBure. H they stay long, in the fiaoie ihty will 
have spots, so they must be dcmit out imncdiatol^^ 
after they am tamed round ; as to the stenr, break, it 
c^as near the bail as possiUe, and lodging the re* 
raainder of the stem between the plates, by diiliing 
the hole neatly round, all theprotobemneeff are bmiei 
tetweea the platm, and the micrascope perfenna to 
fl«biifatioa» 



US. A more expediHaits and less expensive mode 

of cleansing Public Roads and Highways, than 

the one muallif made use of. 

THIS is performed by the simple operation of work- 

ing a roller backwards and forwards across the road. 

A- wooden or cast iron roller two yards, long^, and two 

feet in diameter, by the labour of only two or three 

men, will cleanse a greater length of road during 

rainy weather, than twenty stout men could perform 

in the usual way, and in the same space of time ; a 

scraper is placed so as to take off any mire which 

inight adhere to the roller. 



2H4. Method of whitening interior Walls^ by which 
they are rendered extremely beantifiil, and' 
will have a lustre like Marble or Stucco. 
PROCURE a quantity of the very best Ihne, and 

pass it through £ne linen, pour it into a large tub 
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fbinisbed witli a spigot, at tbe hei^t equal to that 
ivhich the lime occupies^ fill the tub with clear foun- 
tain water, beat the mixture with large pieces of 
wood, and then allow it to settle for twenty-four 
boursy open the spigot, allow the water to run ofiT, 
supply the tub with fcesh water, and continue this 
operation for several days, until the lime receives the 
^eatest degree of whiteness. . 

When you allow the water finally to run off, the lime 
will be found in the consistency of paste, but with the 
quantity you use it is necessary to mix a little Prussian 
blue or indigo, to relieve the brightness of the white, 
and a small quantity of turpentine to give it brilliancy. 
The size proper for it is made of glove leather, with 
the addition of some alum^ and the whole is applied 
with a strong brush in five or six layers to new plaster. 

The wall is strongly rubbed over with a brush of 
hogs bristles, after the painting is dry, which gives it 
its lustre and value^ and makes it appear like marble 
or stuCco» 



£15. Method of employing Tiles for the Roofs of 
Houses, by which one half of the quantity 
usually required for that purpose is svffficient. 
&!• CATHALA, a French architect, has invented 
a new method of employing tiles for the roofs of 
houses, by which one half of the quantity usually re- 
quired for that purpose is sufficient. The tiles are to 
\>& made of a square, instead of an oblong form. The 
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boolc by vhtch they are fastened is at one of tbe 
tagles^'SO that when fastened to the laths, they hang 
down diagonally, ami erery tile is c.oTered one fifth 
part on two Hides, by the superior row. 

A gentleman in this country, (Mr. Chiffney) some 
Mttle time ago, obtained^ patent for laying slates in 
a similar manner. 



€l6. Improved method of constructing Ventilators 

for Rooms. 

' THERE are Tarious ways of ventilation, or chang* 
ing the air of rooms. 

Mr. Tidd contriyed to admit/resh air into a room, 
by taking out the middle upper sash pane of glass, 
and fixing in its place a frame box, with a round 
hole in its middle, about six or se?en inches diame- 
ter, in which hole are fixed, behind each other, a 
set of sails, of rery thin, broad copper plates, which 
spread over and coTcr the circular hole, so as to 
make the air, which enters the room^ and turning 
round these sails, to spread round in thin sheets 
sideway, and so not to incommode persons by blow« 
ing directly upon them, as it would do if it were 
not hindered by the sai1s« 

This method, howercr, is rery unseemly and dis- 
agreeable in good rooms, and therefore, instead of 
it, the late ingenious Mr. John Whitehurst, substi- 
^ted another; which was, to open a small square^ 

Q 
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or rectangular hole^ in ibe parij wall of th6 room,, 
in the opper part^ near tke creling, at a corner ov 
part distant from the fire ; and before it ke plaeed ik 
thin piece of metal, or pasteboard^ Ac* aitacbe4 to 
the wall in its lower part, jtt&t befose the hole^ kut 
declining from it opwards, so as to give the ak that 
enters by the hole, a direction upwards againai the 
cieling, along which it sweeps, and disperses itself 
through the room, without blowing in a current 
against any person. This method is Tery usrfui ia 
cure smokcy chimneys, by thus admitting, conTe« 
niently, fresh air. A picture, placed before the 
hole, prcFcnts the sight of it from disfiguring the 
room. 



217. -rf readj/ method of distilling simple Waters* 
TIE a piece of muslin, or gauze, orer a glazedr 
earthen pot^ whose mouth is just large enough ta 
rcceirc the bottom of a warmiog pan ; on this cloiii 
lay your herb, dipped, whether mint, lavender, or 
wfaateTer else you please; then place upon them the 
hot warmiog-paa, with live coals in it,, to caaiseheat 
just enough to prcTent. burning, by which means,, as. 
the steam issuing out of the herb cannot mount 
upwards, by reason of the bottom of the pan just 
fitting the brim, of the vessel below it, it most neces- 
sarily descend, and collect iota water attiie bottoav 
of the receiver, and that strongly in^preg^ated with 
the essential oil and salt of the vegetable thus dis- 
tilled ; whlch^ if you wa^t to make spirituous, or 
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eompouml water of, is easily done^ by only aditin^ 
some good spirits, or French brandy to It, wliich 
will keep good for a long tine, and be mnch better 
than if the spirits had passed throagfa a still, which 
must needs waste -some of their strength. 

Care roust be taken not to let the fire be toai 
strong, least it scorch the plants ; and to be made 
of charcoal, for continuance and better regulation, 
Which must be managed by lifting up and laying^ 
down the lid, as you want to increase or decrease 
the degrees of heat.^ , 

The deeper the earthen pan, the cooler the season ; 
and the less fire at first (afterwards to be raised by 
gentle degrees) in the greater perfection wili the 
distilled water be obtained* 

. As the iAore moTeable, or volatile parts of rege* 
table3, are the aqueous, the oily, the gummy, the 
resinous, and the saline, these are what we must 
expeet in the waters of this process; the heat here 
employed being so great ay to burst the vessels of 
the plants, some of which contain so large a quantity 
of oil, that it may be seen swimming on the surfaco 
of the water. 

Medical waters thus procured will afford us nearly 
all the native virtues ,of vegetables, aad give us a 
mixture of their several principles, whence they in 
a manner come up to the expressed juice, or extract ' 
gained therefrom: and if brandy be at the same 
time added to these distilled waters, so strong of oil 

Q2 
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and salt, a compound, or spiritaons water, may be 
likewise procured, at a cheap and easy rate. 

It is true, a small quantity only of distilled water 
can be obtained at a time by this confined opera- 
tion, yet it malies up in strength what it wants ia 
quantity. 

Such liquors, if well corked up from the air, will 
keep good a long time, especially if about a twen- 
tieth part of any spirits be added, the better to pre* 
serve the same* 



218. Method of obtaining the fragrant Essences 
from the fresh rinds of Citrons^ Orangey S^c* 

PROCURE as many fresh citrons from the Italian 
warehouses, as will supply the required stock of 
essence; after cleaning off any speck in the Outer 
rinds of the fruit, break off a large piece of loaf 
sugar, and rub the citron on it till the yellow rind is 
completely abraded. Those parts of the sugar 
which are impregnated with the essence, are from 
time to time to be cut away with a knife, and put 
in an earthen dish. The whole being thus taken off, 
the sugared essence is to be closety pressed, and put 
by in pots, where it is to be squeezed down hard, 
have a bladder over the paper by which it is covered, 
and tied tightly up. 

It is at any time fit for use, and will keep for 
many years. Exactly in the same manner may be 
obtained and preserved, at the proper seasons, from 
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the fresh fruits, the essences of the rinds of Seyille 
or China oranges, lemons, or limes, bergamots, Sec, 
some of which are often unattainable in a fresh state^ 
at any price. 

This mode of extracting and preserving these 
essences^ is superior to the common practices of 
peelings rasping, or grating off the rind, and after • 
ward mixing it up with powdered sugar, &c. . 
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SI9. How to make Si/rups with all sorts of 

Flowers, whkh shall possess alt their taste, 

flavour, and fragrancy* 

IIHAT in a pan about half a pint of water, then 
put in it sugar in the proportion to the quantity of 
flowers you may have to boil, skim and thicken it to 
a proper consistency. When this is done put your 
iloWers into a glazed vessel} and cover them oyer 
with a iinen cloth, through which, pouring the 
syrup, you strain it upon the flowers. ^ 

These being thereby quite deadened, put all to- 
gether again in the same piece of linen, and strain; 
it again in another vessel, squeeatng well the flowers. 
Then bottle this syrup, and keep it for use weli 
stopped. 

Whenever you want to give the flavouF of thesc- 
flowers to any liquor, sweeten it with this syrup.-— 
To every four ounces of flowers, the quantity o£ 
»ugar requisite to make that syrnp^ is generally one? 
pound and a half* 
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Observe that all the flowers nrast be well picked 
of all their cups, stamina, &c. and nothing but their 
leaves made use of. 



220. New invented meikod ef Hatching Chickens, 
and rearing them quicker for the Spit tlianwa^ 
ever before discovered. 

THE chickens are to be taken away from the hen 
the night after they are hatched, and are to be re. 
placed with eggs, on which the hen will continue to 
sit for ft second and a third brood. When first taken 
from the hen, they arc to be fed for the space of a 
fortnight, with eggs boiled hard and chopped fine, 
mixed with bread, as larks and other birds are fed, 
after which give them oatmeal and~ treacle, so mixed 
that it will crumble, of which the chickens are so 
fond, and with which they thrive so fast, that at 
the end of two months they will be as large as fuir . 
grown fowls. 



S2l. Method of correcting the Putrid Smell 
which Meat acquireit iu hot weather. 

THE following is the process published by Mr. 
Adam, Professor of Philosophy, at Caen. 

It is well known that in warm and damp weather, 
or during a storm, meat becomes corrupted in the 
butchers' shops, in larders, and even in the driest 
places, that it contracts a fetid and ftauseous smeli,. 
which it retains after it has been boiled; and that 
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ihe broth or soup made of it is equally disagreeable. 
This smell I considered as the effects of gas, whiel^ 
expands as soon as the putrid fermentation begioSy> 
and I thence concluded, that ifthe gaseous particles 
could be extracted .from the meat or broth, nothing 
of that nauseous smell would be perceived^ • 1 there* 
fore endeaTOured to find an absorbent capable of 
producing this effect. 

After different attempts, I at length thought, that 
bj throwing into the saucepan or kettle, in which 
the meat is boiling, a burning coal, it would absorb 
the gas, because the fiery particles issuing with im- 
petuosity from the coal, while the water cannot pe<»' 
nctratc into it, the pores of the coal remaining open, ' 
the subtle gas, which has a great affinity to the- 
phlogiston of the coal, might insinuate itself into it^ 
and remain there fixed, by disengaging itself fromr 

the meat and broth, which are impregnated with it..: 

» 

I therefore made the experiment, which succeeded . 
according to, my wish. Every time I had an op«^ 
portunity I made a trial of my disqorery, and others 
to whom I communicated it found it to ansvfer 
equally well. The manner of proceeding iu this 
operation is as. follows. 

First put the meat intended for .making soup inta, 
a^ saucepan full of water, skim it when it boils, and. 
then throw into the saucepan a burning coal, very 
compact and destitute of smoke, leave it there for 
two minutes, and it will have contracted all the 
smell of the meat and soup. 
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a^iQ oh the scaled part ten or tirdre times sncccs. 
ei^elyf pressing lightly apon it, and the soil will 
entirety disappear. No spot occasioned by any 
unctuous substance has erer resbtcd this process. 
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224. The most approved method of preserving 

Potatoes from Frost. 
THIS method, as recommended by the Board of , 
Agriculture, is that of diggings iu a very dry spot, 
trenches, six feet wide and eighteen inches deep ; 
spread straw, pile the potatoes into tlie shape of the 
roof of a house; coTer tight and close with straw, 
SIX inches thick, and then with earth, fifteen to 
eighteen inches more, flatted regularly and firmly, 
and sharp at top, raised from three to fire feet aboTe 
ground. If there should be any apprehensions of 
moisture, dig a, trench at a few yards oif,. deepex 
,^ha<i t^i^at in which the roots are laid. The drier 
^e'y afcy when thus packed up, the safer they will be, 

■■■■■■•■■■■■I 



£S5^ ji Comp^ionfor Roojuig Hou$€$j as com-* 

mwdcattd ky the "Royal Society of Sweden. 

LET tar be boiled in an iron pot; get charcoal 

finely |>ewclered, mix it with the tar, by constantly 

stirring k* dil the whole is reduced to the state o£ 

mortefy and spread! it upon a boarded corering 

with a broad wooden trowel, to the thickness of one 

fourth or fifth of an inch, it will become hard and 



duabfe. NeiOor Ib^ heai ii#r ookL of H^ d^llite 
will affect it: it is with tkis compesitiou tJtot th«t 
peasaotft of S veden cover tiieir Iioiises* 



«2R Ohservtitiofti m the JLeec* tVorm, hi) d 
GefMeman rcha kept one several YearSyfor the 
purpose of a Weather Glass. 

A phial of water^i containing a leech, I Icept oa 
the frame of my lower- sash chamber window, so 
that when I lool^ed in the morning^ I could know 
what would be the weather of the following day. 

. If the weather, conifnues fiereae and l)eautlful^. 
the leech lies* i»otion]e$s at the bottom of the gKass^ 
and coiled together in a spiral form. 

If it rains eitibor ii» tlve Ibf^ooi* or affeAioM^ it 
is fottod crept up to the top of its loilgkrg, asidthei^ 
it remains till the weather is settled. 

If we are to have wind, the poor prisoner gallops 
through his limpid habitation with amazing swift* 
ness, and seldom restd till it b^ilis to blow hard. 

If a storm of thunder and rain is to succeed^ for 
fiome dajrs before it lodges almost continually with* 
out the water, and discovers great uneasiness, ia 
violent throws and couTulsire^like motions. 

' In frosty as ift dear, sunmer weather, Itli^'i90»i) 
fitttntly at the bottom^ and in snowi win tmay^ 
weather, it pitches> its dweMing upoA the rerymdath 
of fkt pbiab 
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' What reasons may be assigned for them, - 1 must 
leave- pbilosophers to determine. Thodgh one thing 
is evident to every one, that it must be affected in 
the same way with that of the mercury and spirits 
in the weather glass, and has, doubtless, a very sur« 
prising sensation^ that the change of weather, even 
days before, makes a visible alteration upon its 
manner of living. 

Perhaps it may not be amiss to note, if any of 
the curious should be disposed to try the experi- 
ment, that the leech is to be kept in a common 
eight ounce' phiat glass, about three-fourths filled 
with water, and covered on the mouth with a bit of 
linen rag. In the summer time, the water is to be 
diangcd once a week; and in the winter, once a 
fortnight. 

> This is a weather glass which may be purchased 
at a very trifling expence, and which will last for 
years. 



^Q7. Method of ckanswg musty Casks. 

IT was the secret of a countryman, who made a 
considerable profit by it. 

lie took cow dung, very fresh, the moment it 
came from the animal's body; he diluted it with a 
^^ntity of warm water, so as to make it suffidently 
liguid to pass readily through} a large tnnnel. He 
previously dissolved in this water four ponnds of 
jpomnion salt^ (muriate of soda) and one pound of 
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common alum (sulphate of aiumine and pot ash). The 
quantity of this liquid was equal to about a sixteenth 
ipart of the capacity of the cask* He put the whole in 
a pot^ and heated it almost to ebullition, stirring it 
continually with a wooden spatula* « He poured the 
liot liquor into the barrel, bunged it tight, and shook 
It-five or six minutes in the same manner as if rinsing 
the barrel. He shook it in this manner every two 
liours, taking care after every shaking to pull out the 
bung, 'When a thick vapour, with a strong smell of 
tnust, issued from it. Twenty-four hours afterwards 
he rinsed the barrel, till the water came from it per- 
fectly clear. During this operation some water was 
heated, in which had been put two pounds of salt, and 
half a pound of alum, which be poured quite hot into 
the barrel, he shook itonce, as in the former operation, 
and left the barrel well bunged. Two hours after, the 
water being still warm, he emptied it out, leaving ther 
4>arrel to drain, and bunged it up very tight, till it 
should be wanted for use. 



£28. Anotlier method of Purifying Casks, 

THE process of charking fails only in the ^re, not 
'being able to penetrate into the chasms or chjjiiks of 
the cask, into which the coopers (to mend bad work) 
often insert strips of paper, or other substances, to 
tnake it water tight, which in time becomes rotten 

R 
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And offensive^ now in order to remedy this, the /Qi« 
lowing is a method found by experience to answer the 
required purpose. 

Into a cask containing a quantity of water (say 
about two gallons in a hogshead) put about one-tenth 
of its weight of sulphuric acid (vitriolic acid, or oil of 
vitriol) and let thb be shaken about for some time, this 
is to be poured out, the cask well washed, and then 
swilled with a few gallons of lime water. It were 
needless to say that this ought likewise to be washed 
out. Sulphur mixed with a little nitre, burnt in the 
closed vessel, and then the subsequent process of lime 
water, &c. would do, and perhaps as well. 

The theory is, that sulphuric acid has the property^ 
.when used alone, of charking wood, and when diluted, 
]bas sufficient strength to destroy must, &c* with the 
additional advantage of entering into every crevice. 
^ The lime, in solution, seizes any particle of acid 
which the first washing might leave, and converts it 
into an insoluble inoffensive neutral salt, such as, if 
left in the cask, would not in the least injure the most 
delicate liquor. 



2S9. ^ method of protecting Persons employed in 
Gilding from the pernicious effects of Mercury • 

WHEN the gilders have coated a piece of metal 
with an amalgam of gold and mercury, they put it into 
the fire, thdt the mercury may evaporate, and the 
gold alone be left upon the metsil, and they intercept 



ttfid sere the mercury which flies off, by stopping the! 
chimney of their furnace with a wisp of hay, during 
this operation, they must take in by respnration a con.* 
siderable quantity of mercurial vapours, which diffuse 
themselves all over the room. These vapours are ex-* 
tremely pernicious, they make the gilder pale and 
emaciated, and bring on irremediable tremors. 

To prevent these ill effects, gilders, in the first place, 
may have two doors in their work-room, opposite 
to each other, which they should keep open, that there 
may be a free circulation of air, besides they should 
have a piece of gold upplied to the roof of the mouth 
during the whole time of the operation. This piece 
will attract and intercept the mercury as they breathe, 
and when it grows white they must cast it into the fire, 
that the mercury may evaporate, and replace it vtihatk 
it is cool again. They should, indeed, have two 
pieces of gold, that one may be put into the mouth 
whilst the other is purifying and cooling, by these 
means they will preserve themselves from the diseases 
and infirmities which mercury occasions. 

Those who are apprehensive of the ill effects of 
mercury, which they have already drawn in with their 
breath, may get rid of all or the greatest part of it by 
this easy method. Let them melt a few leaves of gold 
in a crucible, and when it is cold swallow it, the gold, 
iK>t being dissoluble, will pass through the body in it» 
metallic state, and in its way will attract and collect 
ail the mercurial particles it meets with. The gilders 
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know where to find the gold again, and may soon pnrify 
it by passing it through the fire* Thus they will pre- 
sene their health, without loss, pain, or danger. 



£30. Method of preparing a Substittite for Gum 
in thickening of Colours for Linen and Calico 
Printing, which will answer all the purposes of 
that article, at a much more reasonable rate* 

THE gum substitute to thicken colours for lineit 
and calico printing, and making up or furnishing 
printers' colour tubs, and applicable also to several 
other uses, is prepared by boiling any quantity of flax 
seed in a sufficient quantity of water, until the whole 
substance be e\tracted^ and having strained it through 
a linen or woollen cloth, again boiling down the liquor 
to the consistence of a jelly. This is to be put into a 
close vessel, and for preservation, along with it a little 
strong spirits, or a little sweet oil on the top of it, 
bitters may also be used to preserve it. In using the 
substitute, the printer may either put a certain quan- 
tity into a gallon of colour, according to the nature of 
it and the particular kind of work to be done, and re-^ 
gulate himself by trial, as isxrommon in using gum, oc 
he may reduce the substitutei by boiling in water to 
the consistence wanted.. 



£31. Metltod of effectually extinguishing Fire^ 
without any danger of its breaking out afresh. 
AS soon as an engine is in readiness to work, stir 
^ into the water immediately to be discharged^ seven or 
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eight pounds of pearl ash in powder, and continue to 
add it in this manner as occasion requires, taking care 
that it be directed against the timber or wainscot, &c. 
just beginning to burn, and not wasted against the 
brick work. Or where time will admit, dissolve any 
quantity of pearl ash in a copper with water^ and as 
fast as it dissolves (which will be in a few minutes) mix 
a pailful with the water in the engine pretty often, and 
whatever burning wood it is played upon, will be 
€2(tinguished as if it was dipped in water, and will not 
burn afresh in the part extinguished* 



232. ji very simple but effectual method ofrender" 
ing all sorts of Paper Fire^proof. 

THIS is produced by a most simple cause. It is 
only necessary, whether the paper be plain, written 
or printed on, or even marbled, stained, or painted, 
for hangings, to dip it in a strong solution of alum 
water, and then thoroughly dry it^ when it will im- 
mediately become fire-proof. This is readily known, 
by holding a slip of paper thus prepared oyer a candle* 
Some paper requires to imbibe more of the solution 
ttian it receives by a single immersion, in which case 
the dipping and drying must be repeated, till it becomes 
fully saturated, when neither the colour nor quality 
of the paper will be in the least affected, but on the 

contrary, will be improved. ^ 

t- 
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233. To prenrve Books from the depredations 

oj tVorms and Insects. 

TO give these mites a disH^Iish for books, mineral 
salts, to which all insects have an aversion, afford the 
only remedy. The salt called arcanum ditplicaturai 
alum, and vitriol, are proper for this purpose. By 
minglingi therefore, a small quantity of any of these 
mineral salts in the paste^ books will be effectually 
preserved from the attacks of all sorts of worms and 
insects. If book-binders were to make their paste of 
starch, instead of flour, worms would not touch the 
books. Also pulverised alum mixed with a little fine 
pepper, strewed between the book and the cover, and 
also upon the shelves of th&library,. and for the more 
effectual preservation of books in libraries, rubbing the 
books well in the months of March,. July, and Sep- 
tember, with a woollea cloth dipped in powdered 
alum ; and it were to be wished that all book-bindera^ 
would make their paste in the manner reconunended^ 
but I would not advise depending upon starch,, without 
an admixture of mineral salts. 



234. Method of obtaining Skeletons of a Mousr 

. or a FrogySfc. exquisitely beautiful and perfect,. 

and far surpassing any thing that can be ex^ 

ecvted by artificial Anatomy. 

IF a mouse, frog, or other like animal, be placed 
iu an ant hill, it wijl be devoured in a few days to the 
boi^es and ligaments. Hence we are furnished wltk 
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& method of obtaiining skeletons of those animals exm 
quisitely beautiful and peifect^ far surpassing any 
thing that can be executed by artificial anatomy. 

The subject is for this purpose to be inclosed in a 
wooden hoXf and properly distended, to prevent the 
parts from collapsing or being crushed together by the 
earth. The box is to be perforated with a number of 
holes, through which the insects will presently find 
their way. 



235. To restore the Bark of Trees that have been 
peeled b\f Sheep or other Animals in the Winter 



season* 



IN the transactions of the London Society for the 
encouragement of arts, &c. for 1796) there is a 
recent discovery made by Mr. Fairman, of Lynstead, 
Kent, for restoring the bark of trees that have been 
peeled by sheep or other animals in the winter season. 
The method he describes as follows. 

In the severity of the spring of 1794, some fatted 
sheep were turned into a fine orchard of about twenty 
years growth, where, in a short time, they stripped 
the bark from several of the trees entirely round the 
bodies, leaving the wood bare for at least sixteea 
inches. The first step which I took to remedy this 
accident, was to cut off the arms from several of the 
trees which were most injured; and from the largest 
of those arms I took off slips of rinJ, of about two or 
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three inches in width, and placed them perpendicu* 
larly round the naked body of the tree, so as com* 
pletely to fill up the deficient bark. 

Bui I £rst cut avi'ajrihe uneven or damaged' rind, 
that was bitten, and then raised the edgss of the bark 
up at top and bottom, and put the ends of the slip» 
under, that the sap might circulate, and afterwards 
bound them round very tight, with rope yam. I then 
applied a composition of loam and cow dung^ with a 
little drift sand, over which I tied some old sacking, 
which was the whole of the process. 

The event of this experiment was, that the s}jp& 
adhered to the tree, united with each other, and 
became as full of sap as any other part, and the ^rees 
are now as strong and vigorous as if they had received 
no injury; and are as healthy and luxuriant as any 
in the orchard. If, therefore, the barking of treier 
subjects them to decay, this must be considered as a 
very valuable discovery. 



HSG* Method of manufacturing Starth fr^m 
Maieriahnot used as Food for Man, 

IN the year 1797? the Society of Arts adjudged « 
premium to Mrs. Jane Gibbs, of Portland, Dorsetshire, 
for the discovery of this method of making starch; 
and the following is the process described by her, and 
which is inserted in the transactions of the Society for 
that year. 
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The plant from whtcli it is prepared is here called 
lords and ladies (aram vnlgare maculatuin) the roots 
are found in the common fields^ and being cleansed 
and pounded in. a stone mortar^ with water, the whole 
is then strained^ and, after settling, the water being 
poured off, the starch remains at the bottom, which, 
when dried', becomes a fine powder. 

It may be adviseable during the preparii^ of starch 
from tlie roots of this plant, to be eareful in handling 
them, lest their acrid quality may injnre die4iands« 

It is believed a peck of the roots will mafee about 
Ibur pounds of starch ; though in the operation a lesser 
quantity is obtained from some roots than from others. 



237. Method of making Molasses from Apples^ 
without the addition of Sugar. 

TME apple that succeeds best in this operation is 
a summer sweeting, of a middle size, pleasant to the 
.taste> and so full of juice^ that seven bushels will 
make a barrel of cyder. 

The manner of making it is this : the apples are to 
be gfound and piressed; then the juice is to be boiled 
in a large copper, till three-quarters of it be evapo- 
rated. This will be done with a poderate fire, in 
about six h<?urs, with ihe quantity of juice above^ 
jBentioaed ; by this time it will be of the consistence 
and taste^ as well as of the colour of molasses. 

This new in^lasses serves for all the purposes of the 
common- kind) and is of great use in preserving cyder 



Two qaarts of it, pot inlo a barrel of racked cyd^er, 
will preserve it, and give it aa agreeable colour. 



2f38. Easy method to take offthefime Engravings 
from Watch Cases, Sniff Boxes, Sfc, 

HOLD tbem over the smoke ol a candle till tkey 
are quite black; then wiping o£F the black with the 
soft paft of the palm of your hand, lay a piece of 
white paper, a little wetted with a sponge, over the 
engraving; and over that lay a thin piece of flannel 
or brown paper, pressed dbwa very hard^ wliich, being 
rubbed, the paper next the picture will obtain as fine 
an impression as if it Lad passed through a rolling 
fyressv 



^39* To layMezzotinto Prints upon Glassy* 

PROVIDE a clear plate of glass, as straight as 
possible, a little larger than the print; th^ steep 
the print, flat way, in warm water, about an hour, and 
with a thin knife spread Venice turpentine, or varnish', 
exceedingly thin and even> over one side of the glass^ 
which must be ikept warni> that the turpentine may 
spread the better i and observci that there be not the 
least speck of the glass uncovered with the turpentine* 
Then take the print out of the water and lay it on a 
smooth table, between two cloths, or Mvcral folds of 
paper; in order to take oat the superfluous water. 
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When this is done/ lay the print upon the glass, by 
degrees, beginning at one end, and stroke outwards 
that part which is fastened to the glass, that no wind 
or water maj lie betwixt, as it will cause blisters, 
which you must be careful to stroke out. The print 
being laid upon the glass in the most exact manner, 
proceed to nib it with your finger until all the thick* 
ness of the paper is come off in little rolls, and 
nothing is left upon the glass bat a little film, like a 
spiders web:, that is fast stuck to the glass by the 
turpentine, &c. great care must be taken in rubbing, 
that no holes are made in the print, especially in the 
lights, which are the most tender parts. If the 
print be large, so that some parts of the paper 
become dry, while you are rubbing the other, you 
should, with a little water on your finger, wet them 
as you see occasion to keep them moist, for the 
paper will not rub when dry. When you have rubbed 
the paper till it appears transparent on the back, set 
it up to dry for three or four Boiirs^ after which 
varnish it over with turpentine, or mastic varnish, two 
or three times, or until you see it transparent; and 
after it has stood a day or two to dry, proceed to 
paint it with either oil or varnish colours. 

The choice and treatment of the colours for paint* 
itig in this way upon glass. In either oil or varnish, may 
be the same as for any other methods, and it is, there* 
forC; needless to enumerate any further particulars* 



•Ik*. 
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S40. An eas^ method of making a Phosphorus 
that 'mil imhibe and emk Light, like the 
Bolognian Stone. 

CALCINE some common oyster shells, by keeping 
them in a good coal fire for half an hour; let the 
purest part of the calx be pulverised, and sifted ; mix 
>vith three parts c^ this powder one part of the flowers 
of sulphur : let this mixture be pressed into a crucible 
of about an inch and a half in depth, till it be almost 
full, and let it be placed in the middle of the fire, 
'where it must be kept red hot for one hour at least, 
and then set by to cool : when cold, turn it out of the 
crucible, and cutting or breaking it to pieces, scrape 
off, upon trial, the brightest parts, which, if good 
phosphorus, will be a white powder, and may be pre- 
served by keeping it in a dry phial, with a ground 
stopple* 

The quantity of light a little of this phosphorus 
gives, when first brought into a dark room, after it 
has been exposed for a few seconds on the outside of 
a window, to the common light of the day, is sufficient 
to discover the time by a watch, if the eyes have 
been shut, or in the dark, for two or three minutes 
before. 

By this phosphorus, celestial objects may be very 
well represented; as Saturn and his ring, the phases 
of the moon, &c.if the figures of them, made of wood, 
be wetted with the white of an egg, and then covered 
with this phosphorus ; and these figures appear to be 
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as strongly illumioated in the night by the flash from 
a near discharge of an electrified bottle, as by thef 

light of the dajr. 

I J 
fi41. The ancient Grecian method of Painting. 
TARE an ounce of i0?hite wax, and the same 
ireight of gum mustic, in drops as it comes from the 
tree^ which mnst be reduced to a coarse powder^ 
pnt the wax la a glazed earthen Tessel OTer a Tery 
slow fire, and when it is qutte dissolved strew in the 
mastic, a little at a time, stirring the wax continuallj 
until the whole quantity of gum is perfectly melted 
and incorporated, then throw the paste into cold 
jwater^ and when it is hard take it out of the water, 

* 

wipe it dry, and beat it in a mortar, observing to 
pound it at first in a linen cloth, which will absorb 
the particles of water that will remain in the paste, 
and would prevent the possibility of reducing it to a 
powder, which must be so fine as to pass through a 
thick gauze. It should be pounded in a cold pld^e, 
and but a little while at a time, as after long beating 
the friction will in a degree soften the wax and gum^ 
and instead of their becoming a powder, they will 
return to a paste. 

Make some strong gum arable water, and when 
you paint take a little of the powder, some colour, 
and mit them together with the gum water. Light 
eolours require but a small quantity of the powder, 
bftt more of It mnst be put in proportion to the body 
and darkness of the colours^ and to black there 
ahonld be almost as mnch of the powder as colonr« 

S 
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Haying mixed the colours^ and no more than cam 
be used befofe they grow dry, paint with fair water, 
as is practised iu painting with water colours, a 
ground on the wood being first painted, of some 
proper colour, prepared in the same manner as is de- 
scribed for the picture, walnut tree and oak are the 
sorts of wood commonly made use of in Italy for 
this purpose. 

The painting should be rery highly finished, other- 
wise, when varnished, the tints will not appear 
united. 

When the painting is quite dry, with rather a 
hard brush passing it one way, Tarnish it with white 
wax, which is put into an earthen vessel, and kept 
melted over a very slow fire, till the picture is 
varnished, taking great care the wax does not boil; 
Afterwards hold the picture before a fire, near 
enough to melt the wax, but not to make it run, and 
when the varnish is entirely cold and bard, rub it 
gently with a linen cloth ; should the varnish blister, 
warm the picture again very slowly, and the bubbles 
will subside. 

When the picture is dirty, it need only be washed 
with cold water. 



242. Method of preventing Stone Retorts from 
breakingy and of stopping them when tracked 
during anif Chemical operation, without losing 
any. of the contained subject* 
THIS method >as invented by Mr. Thomas 

Willis, and the following is the process described 



hy hi'm ia the fiM Tolame of the transacHons of the 
Society of Arts, &c. 

I have always found it necessary to use a previous 
coating for filling up the interstices of the earth or 
stpnc, which is made by dissolving two ounces of 
borax in a pint of boiling water, and adding to the 
solution as much slaked lime as will make it into a 
thin paste, this (with a common painter's brush) 
may be spread over several retorts, which, when 
dry, are then ready for the proper preserving coat- 
ing. The intention of this first coating is, that the 
substances thus spread over, readily Titrifying in 
the fire, prevent any of the distilling matters from 
pervading the retort, but do in no wise prevent it 
from cracking. 

Whenever I want to use any of the above coated 
retorts, after I have charged them with the substance 
to be distilled, I prepare a thin paste, made with 
common linseed oil and slaked lime^ well mixed and 
perfectly plastic, that it may be easily spread, with 
this let the retorts be covered all over, except that 
part of the neck which is to be inserted into the re- 
ceiver, this is readily done with a painter's brush; 
the coating will be safficiently dry in a day or two, 
and they will then be fit for use. 

With this coating I have for several years worked 

my stone retorts, without any danger of their break. 

'ing, and have frequently used the same retort four 

or five times, observing, particularly, to coat it over 

with theiast-mentioned composition, every time it is 

S2 • 
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charged witb fteah materials. Before I made use of 
this expedient, it was an even chance, in conducting 
operations in stone and earthen retorts, whether they 
did not crack eiery time, by which great loss has 
been sustained. 

If, at any time daring the operation, the retorts 
should crack, spread some of the oil composition 
thick OB the part, and sprinkle some powder of 
slaked lime on it^ and it immediately stops the 
assure, and prevents any of the distilling matter 
from pervading ; e?en that subtile, penetrating sub- 
stance phosphorus, will not penetrate through it. 

It may be applied without danger, even when the 
retort is red hot, and when it is made a little stiffer^ 
is more proper for luting vessels than any thing I 
ever have tried, because, if properly mixed, it will 
never crack, nor will it indurate so as to endanger- 
the breaking the necks gf the vessels when taken oiL 



£4S. Ta make a PreparatioUy of Cementyfor the 

purpose of preserving Ships and Vessels from 

Worms, Insects^ or Vermiu of any kind; and 

for various purposes in Jgriculture and Coni' 

merce^ 

THIS preparation^ or cement, for the purpose of 
preserving his Majesty 's^ and other ships and vessels^ 
from worms, &c, by the paying of their sides aod^ 
bottoms, and for various purposes in agricultujre 
and commerce, for preserving buildings, &c. made 
of wood, from the weather^ is to be performed m 
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.the following maoner ; . that is to say, take of pow- 
.dered, or small pieces of resin, fourteen pounds ; 
sand, sifted and washed clean from dirt or loam, 
twenty-eight pounds; red lead,' three pounds and a 
half; oil, one pound and threc-fourths ; melt the 
resin oyer a moderate fire^ put the sand and lead in 
by degrees, then put in your oil ; when they are 
boiling, keep them constantly stirring, till cold, that 
y^u may have a uniform mass. Take of this mass, 
or cement, such quantity as may suit your purpose, 
broken into small pieces, and to e^ery twelve pounds 
put in a bare half pound of oil, when melted apply 
it to what you design, either by pouring it on, or 
using it with a brush, whilst boiling hot. It is to be 
obseryed, that your oil to be added to the cement, 
most be of that sort which chemisti call fat oil, and 
that more or less must be used as you want the com- 
position to be harder or softer. This will be of a 
reddish colour ; for the white and green, use ceruse 
and verdigrease, in the same proportion as the 
minium or red lead. 



244. Easi/ method of preparing Flesh Meat with-' 
out Spices, and with very little Saltj yet so as 
to keep good and always ready for eating for 

, two or three yearsy and in the warmest climates^ 

JONES,' in his micellanea Curiosa, gires us this 
description of the Moorish elcholle, which is made of 
beef, mutton^ or camel's flesh, but chiefly^beef, and 
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whieTi tfaej tut tn long slices, ssAt it well, znd let 
it lie twenty.fonr boars in the pickle. They theft 
remoTC it out of th^e tabs or jars iato otiiers with 
water, and when it has lain a night thej takeit oat^ 
and put it oh ropes in the son and air to ilry, whefii 
it is thoronghly dried and bard^ they cut it inta 
pieces of two or three inches long, and throw it into 
a pan or cauldron, which is ready widi boiling oil 
and suet, sufficient t6hoId it, where it boik till it ia 
tery clear, and red on being cut. When it is takenr 
oat it is Bet to drain, and when all is thus done, It h^ 
left to stand till cool, and jars are prepared to put 
ft up in, pouring upon it the liq^uor in^ whidi it was^ 
fried, and as soon as it is thoroughly cold they stop> 
It np close* It will keep two years, rtwill be hard,, 
and the hardest \hey look on to be best done. This 
they dish up cold,, sometimes fried" with eggs and 
garlic, sometimes stewed and lemon squeezed on it^ 
It is very good any way, either hot or cold. 



24a. Method of dying Papery Card Paper, and 
whkt Leathery on the Grain ^idey of varurn^ 
Colours. 

THE colours for feather are i^ea% followitig, tIz- 
red, blac^ green, black, with Tarions shades of each. 
The reds are yarious, fl«d are produced by a> tinc- 
ture of carmine, of cochineal and madder, or %t 
cochineal heightened by a solution of tin ; or lastly,, 
from decoction of brazil atid alum, in malt liquor* 



tUtie h produced from a soltttron of indigd, in oil 41 
'Vitriol. The green is amiitore of tire blue with 
807 J^How tinetute, at pleasure. Blacks are pro* 
doced from the Mue^ added to a tiiictore of galls, 
§uBiaeli, and campeadhy iirood ; stricken black, b]r 
a tf DCtinre of steel, or sal marfis* 

The colours for paper are all the aboTe-men« 
iloned^ prepared in the same manner, together uritb 
yellow, purple, orange, brown, and their several in. 
termediate degrees of rariation. Yellowy is produced 
by a tincture of French berries, with saffron, as 
' also by mo^t of the yellow dies now commonly used 
for those purposes. Orange is produced by the mix- 
'ture of the yellow with madder; purples by the 
mixture of logwood with the blue tincture, or frota 
cochineal, with sal martis or tincture of steel.— 
Browns are obtaiiied from anwtto and japao earthy 
with galls and sal martis* 

With respect to leatkers, thb mode of application 
IS) to dip tkem on the iprain side so long and so 
often as may be fouad reqaisite iot the depth of 
coioiir desired. This Is to be done in a flat pain, or 
▼essel, capable of receiTing the kather eateuded 
therein, with its grMn aide «n the liquor. When dry, 
tbey are to be washed wtth^a i^Htigey and soap and 
water, and finjshed by rubbing with dry flannel ; 
exci^pt the blaci^s, which ape 4o be oiled ^iforethey 
•are washed* 

With respect to papers, they are to be procured 
from the mills vmsiaed, and in that state;, passed 
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gently through the colouriog liqqor^ mUed with 
6tt€h a portion of size as the intended degree of stiff- 
ness may, require, nhich may be done either by the 
hand, or by a contriyanoe similar .to that i^sed in 
the paper mills for sizing thei^ paper ; and this is to 
be contiaued till the paper has acquired the intended 
depth of colour. After which it is to be hung upon 
fine horse-hair lines, or glass tubes, and when the 
colour is become, what the dyers call^ set, thea.it is 
to be passed through cold water, and hung up to 
dry; after which it is to be pressed and polished^ 
according to the use for which it may.be intended. 

» - 

In the above applications the tinctures are to be 
used hot or cold| .as may best suit the deptjh of 
. colour required. 



£46. The method, cf dying Leather of a Saxon 

Green, - ' '  . ' ' 

THE skins; after beiog prepared in the usual way, 
• to receive the dye, are dipped and soaked several 

times^ in a' string decoction of the* wood of the 

barberry, (becberis. Tulg. Linn.) By this means 
. they acquire adeep and permanent yellow ; they are 
^then dried«..aiid afterwards r.dlpped in a bath of 

Saxon biue^ tiil'tbf^y become of the desired .tint of 

g4reen. r.: •. ; • . : 

The t)&ith ol Saxon blue is nothing more than a 

dilute solution of sulphat of indigo, prepared by 
. digesting indigo in a strong vitriolic acid^ assisted 
. by a gentle heat^^tiil it is disjiolved : in this itsite^ 



tkt Itquor is llAek^ but by largely diiftiiiig it wilb 
water, it becemes of a beautilai blue, called tke 
Saxon blue. 

The tint of^is is far more vhid than caa be ^o» 
dik:ed in the coiRBaon iedigo^ vat, but it has the dk- 
advantage, when used hy itself, of being much ktft 
pemaneDh 

247. Method of making MagmUy in tmitaiion of 

the Natural Magnets. 
. TAKE some martial eethiops, or Mrhich is more 
easily procured, reduce into yerj fine powder thor 
scales of iron, which fall from the metal when ma4o 
red hot and hammered ; these are found in abund* 
ance in smith's shops; mix this powder with 
drying linseed oil, so as to form it into a Tery stifiT 
paste, .. and shape it Iq a mould, so as to give it any 
form, you .req[uire, whether of a tcrrella, a bumaa 
b^ad, or any other* This donc^ put it into a warpi 
place for some weeks, and it wiU dry so as to be* 
come Tery hard^ then render it magnetic by the 
application of powerful magnets^ and it will acquire 
a i;onsiderable pQwer» 





.£4§. Ilow to take Impressions with Isinglass 

from Copper Plates. 

TAKE fine white isinglass as moch as you jpj^ase^ 
cut it fine^ and put it into a glass t^r cup, pour ^a 
it as much brandy as will just coyer the isiogjassi 
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dose it well, and let it soak for twenty-foar hours, 
thea pour some clear water to it^ and boil it on a 
gentle coal fire, until a drop of it put on a knife is 
iike a clear jelly, strain it then trough a cloth, 
and put it into a cool place, where it will jelly, and 
< be ready for use, 

When you are about casting a picture, cut so much 
of the jelly as youtlnnk you have occasion to coyer 
the copper plate with, dissolre it in a clean pipkin^ 
or such like utensil, over a slow coal fire, and mix 
any of the colours to be hereafter mentioned amongst 
it, mean while your copper plate must be cleansed, 
then wipe the plate carefully with clean hands, as 
the copper plate printers do, and when this is done 
'pour your dissqlyed isinglass over it, but not too 
hot, spreading it with a pencil very even every 
where, until your copper plate is covered, set it then 
in a moderate warm place to dry, and when you 
perceive it thoroughly dry, then, with the help of a 
thin blade of a knife, you may lift it up frOm the 
plate ; if you find the matter has been made too thm 
add more isinglass to it, but if too' thick add a' little 
more water, and boil it again. 

The following are the colours to be mixed wifh 
the isinglass. 

For red— rver million, or carmine finely ground. 

For blae — take litmus dissolved in fair water, and 
mix it. 

For green-^take dist^led verdigrease, grind it 
as fine as possible, and Air it. 
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For yellow— steep safiron in fair water, and 
nix iti A gold colour h made with the abore red 
and saffron yellow* 



"tid* To make a bunch of Grapes of Green Wax 

seem naturaL 

GET a little stick rounded and pointed at the end, 
and then have your vessel of green wax melted, 
dipping your stick in the same about the third part 
of an inch deep, and it will be almost in the form 
of an acorn cup, make a good^any of these. Then, 
take an eggy and making a little hole in the biggest 
end of the shell, get out the yolk, and dry the shell, 
-ften, with a piece of your green- wax, hold it to the 
fire, and rub it therewith thinly all over, hold 
the shell in one hand^ and wkh your other take iip 
QW .tf the. cups, holding it for a tittle time near a 
candle to warm, and stick it quickly on the egg, and 
do the same with the rest of your cups till you have 
filled it all over, they must be set somewhat close 
together. l!^ow when you have thus done, take a 
small piece of wood, about half an inch long, and 
tying a packthread in the middle of it, put it into 
the hole of the shell and hang it up, yon may cut 
leaves like Tine leaves in green paper, and fasten^ 
tiiem to the string, or stalk, above the bunch* 
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^50. To make a ComposUiQn for preserting 
Weuiher Bouarding^ ifc* from, ^ iiffurief ^ 
the Weather. 

TAKE Hiree parts of air slaked lime, two of wood 
ashes, and one of £ne sand, or sea coal ashes ; sift 
these through a fine sieve, and add as much linseed 
4M 98 wffl bring il to« ct)ilifisteiic($ fbr irorktog witfr 
a painter's brush ; greilt care must be taken to mix 
it perfectly. I believe grinding it as paii^ty wonid 
be an improvement ; two coats are necessary^ the 
^rst rather thin, the seconds as thick as can con* 
^'enientlj be worked. 



2dl« To construct two Figures to be placed at the 

; ttm ends of a Hall, one ^ which shaU repeat 

' to the eat of u Bersan, what has hee» whia^ 

pefed inio the eat* of tke4>ther Figurr, zrithamt 

hemg hea;rdhf<tH^ other Person in the HaiL 

FEU>yiDE t#or heads' ot bifsts made of plaster of 
Pans, or pasteboard, resting on pedestlils» and place 
ihemMn a hall, at such a distance from eadi other a< 
^on ma]^ thitik proper. Thetk donvey a tube of tin 
{irTatey an inch in diameter, frditf the-ear of one of the 
figures through the pedfeistal on which it rests, ami 
helbv^ the dooifng, ti^ it reaches th^ mouth of the 
hiher^gutt, passing through its pedestal in the same 
mann^ as that of the former; this tube miist be a 
little wider at each of its extremities^ somewhat ia 
the form of a f imael. 
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When it is necessary to bend this tube, care must 
be tatcn to cover the interior angles with a piece of 
tin plate, inclined to an angle of 45 degrees, that the 
voice may be directly reflected from one part of the 
tube to the other, and that the sound may be con- 
veyed distinctly to the ear. 

This construction will produce the following effect* 
If a person whispers into the ear of one of these 
figures, the words he pronounces will be distinctly 
heard by a second person, who applies his ear to the 
mouth of the other figure. 

It is not necessary that the tube should come to 
the lips of the figure. 

If there be two tubes, one going to the .ear and die 
other to the mouth of each head, two persons may 
converse together by applying their mouth and ear 
reciprocaHy-to^he mouih and ear of the- figures; and 
at the same time, other persons that stand in the mid- 
dle of the hall, between the figures, will not hear any 
part of their conversation. 



;252. To make tJie Solar Magic Lanthorn. 

PROCURE a box, of about a foot high, and eighteen 
inches wide, or such other similar dimensions as you 
$hall think fit, and about three inches deep. Two of 
the opposite sides of the box must be quite open, and 
in each of the other sides let there be a groove, wide 
enough to pass a stiff paper, or pasteboard. This box. 

T 
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must be fa^tenied against a windQw^ o^ wUick the 
&uq's ray§ ft^ll direct. The rest of tbe. w^i^ow ^9uld 
be clpsed u,p, that m ligbt may entex. 

Ptovi(;l.e sevex^l ^hef^t^ of stiff pap^r^ which must b^ 
blacked on one sid;e: on t^hfesp papef!^ cu,t oi^ such 
figures as you shall think p^ppei:, ^npl pl^<:ii^g th/Bi^ 
alternately ta • the gloves of the box, w^h their 
flacked slde^ towai^ you, loolf at; tJb^m thix^ugh ^ 
l^rge and cl^ar glass prism; and if the light i^estrong, 
tjbey will appear to be pajnt^d with the jjnost brilliant 
colours in nature. If you cut on o)ie of theses P^'^i]^ 
the form of the rainbow, ajbout tbfee-«q^art^r%x)f'an 
inch wide/ 3^u will have a lively ri^pre^ep^^tign o( 
that in this at;Dvo^hei^.^ 

This recr^aiion n^y be farthered jyer9Ji$e4 l^y pa/stiflg 
very thin papers )^0y painted with differjeptcolpurs^ 
over some of the p^rts that are cut out, which ^U 
Appear to chjai^ge their colours, when viewed thixKUgb 
the prism, and to stand out from tlie paper at djfiereiit 
distances, according to the djiierent di^grjees of refcan* 
gibility, of the colours with which they are painted. 

For greater convenience the prism may be placed 
in a stand, op a table, at the height of your eye, and 
made to turn round on an axis, that when you have 
got an agreeable prospect you may fix it in that posi- 
tion. This experiment may be made at a trifling 
expence, and, if properly managed, will afford no 
small entertainment* 
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tS-9. % commtdt dBdicy in which Objects shalt 
be seen through brte hdle, differ^efii frdfn what 
were seen through another; Choiigh ih both 
cases they seem to occupy the i^hote l^ox. 

PROVIDE a square box^ which, on account of ita 
Tight angles, is the fittest for this purpose, and divide 
it into four parts, by partitions, perpendicular to the 
bottom^ crossing each other in the centre. To these 
partitiojis appiy plane mirrors, and make a hole in 
each fjEice of the box» to look through ; but disposed 
in such a manner that the eye can see only the mir- 
M^TA applied to the partitions, and not the bottom of 
the box. In each right angle of division formed by 
the partitions, place some object; which, being re-- 
peated in the lateral mirrora, may form a regular 
WprWerititiori : Siich as a parterre, or fortification, ii 
citadel, a pavement^ divided into compartments, kc* 
That the inside of the box may be suflScierttly lighted,* 
it oaight to be c<)vered ^itli a pieC« of transparent 
parchment. 

It is evident that if the eye be applied to each of 
the small apertures formed in the sides of the box, it 
i^ill perceive as many different objects; which, how- 
ever, will seem to occupy the whole inside of it. The 
first will be a regular parterre, the second a fortifica- 
tion, the third a paYefiient^ in compartmentsj and the 
fourth some oth^r object. 

If several persons loDk at the same time tbrough 
itbese holes^ and then ask each other what they have 

T2 
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s^en, a scene highly comic to those acquainted with, 
the secret, may ensue; as each will assert that he saw 
a different object* 

To render the parchment employed for the cover 
more transparent, it ought to be repeatedly washed in 
a clear ley, which must be changed each time : il is 
then to be carefully extended, and exposed to the 
air, to dry. 

If you are desirous of giving it some eolour, you 
may employ, for green, verdigris diluted in vinegar^ 
with the addkion of a little dark green ; for red, an 
infusion of brazil wood ; for yellow, an infusion of 
yellow berries. The parchment ought afterwards t» 
be now and then varnished^. 



254. jin illusory kind of Palingenesj/ ; or tQ 

make a Rose appear in a Glasi Jar, when held 

to the lire. 

BY the following. deception credulous people may 
be easily imposed upon, and induced to believe in 
the reality of palingencsy» 

Provide a double glass jar, of a moderate size ; that 
is to say, a vessel formed of two jars, placed one with- 
in the other, in such a manner that an interval of 
only a line in diameter may be left between them. 
♦The vessel may be covered with an opaque top, or lid, 
so disposed that by turning it in different directions, 
the inner jar may be raised from, or brought nearer 
to, the bottom of the exterior one. In the interior 
jar, on a base representing^ a heap of ashes, place thQ 
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sfera of as artificial rose. Into tlie lower part of tbe 
interval betweien ihe two ^vs, introduce a certain 
quantity of asbeB, or some solid substance of a similar 
appeafance, and let the remaifltder be filled with a 
composition made of one part of white wax^ twelve 
parts of hog's lard, and one or two of clarified Unsee4 
0}}. This oily compound, when ooldr will entirely 
Conceal the inside of the jar;, but when brought near 
the fire, it done mih dexterity, ii witt dissolve^ and, 
by shaking the lid^ under a pretence of hastening the 
operation, the eompoond may be made to fiill dowi) 
inio the bottom of the exterior )ar» The rose in the 
interior one will then be seen, and the credulons 
Spectators, who must not be suffered to approach too 
near, will be stirprise^ and astonished* When you 
wish to maike the rose disappear, remove the jar 
from tha fire, and, by a new slight of hand, make 
the dissolved semi-transparent wax fiow back into the 
interval between the Jan. By accompanying tUt 
manoeuvre with proper words, the spectators will be 
more easily dtceived, and will retire firmly persoaded 
that tbey have seen one of the mofft curious phencK 
xaena that can be exhibitedi by the naked efforts eC 
chemistry and philosophy. 



€55. To thtw a curious and very pieamnt appear^ 
ance with a Po/yseope, or Multipfying Glass, 
POLYSCOPE, in optica, is a multiplying glass, or 

lete^ CfOBsisting of several plane surfaces^ disposed into 
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a convex form. Thus may the images of objects be 
multiplied in a camera obsctira, by placing a polys* 
cope at its aperture, and adding a convex lens at a 
due distance therefrom, and it really makes a very 
pleasant appearance, if a prism be applied, so aa 
the coloured rays of the sun, refracted therefrom, be 
received on the polyscope; for by this means they 
will be thrown on a paper, or wall. Bear at hand, ia 
little lucid specks, much exceeding the brightness of 
any precious stone, and in the focus of the polyscope^ 
where the rays decussate, (for in this experiment they, 
are received on the convex side) will be a star of sur» 
prizing lustre. 

If images be painted in water colours, in the little 
Squares of a polyscope, and the glass ap))lied to the 
aperture of a camera obscura, the sun's rays passing 
thix)Ugh it will carry with them the images^ thereof^ 
and project them on the opposite wall. This artifice 
bears a resemblance to that other, whereby an image 
on paper is projected on the camera^ viz. by wetting 
the paper with oil, and straining it tight on a frame ; 
then applying it to the aperture of the camera 
obscura, so as the rays of a candle may pass throun^jbi 
it upon the polyscope. 



S66. To make an Anamorphosis, or deformed 

Image, which sluill appear regular and beauti^ 

ful through a Polyscope, or MjuUipljfitig Glpss. 

AT one end of a horizontal tables erect another 
perpend icularly, upon \thich a figure may be 
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designed ; and on the other end erect another to serve 
as a fulcrum, or support, raoveable on the horizontal 
one. 

To the fulcrum apply a piano convex polyscope, 
consisting, for example, o( twenty-four plane triangles, 
and Jet the polyscope be. fitted in a draw tube^ of 
which that end towards the eye may have only a very 
small aperture ; and a little farther off than the focus 
remove the fulcrum from the other perpendicular 
table, till it be out of the distance of the focus, and 
(he more so as the image is to be greater. Before 
the little aperture place a lamp, and trace the lumi.^ 
nous areolae, projected from the sides of the polys«> 
cope, with a black lead pencil, on the vertical plane^ 
or a paper applied upon it. In the several areolae 
idesign the different parts of an inuige, in such a man* 
ner as thatj when joined together, they may make 
one whole, looking every now and then through the 
tube, to guide and correct the colours^ and to see 
that the several parts match and fit well together. 
As to the intermediate space it may be filled up with 
any figures or designs at pleasure, contriving it so as 
that, to the naked eye, the whole may exhibit some 
appearance very different fiom th^t ii)tended to appear 
through the polyscope. 

The eye now looking through the small aperture 
of the tube, will see the several parts and members 
dispersed among the areolae, to exhibit one continued 
. image ; all the intermediate parts disappearing. 



tS7. To farm « Picture whkhtwkm seen tnfrtmt^ 
aftd OH the two sideh^U exhibit three different 
Subjects. 

FOR this purpose €lke picture of the ground must 
be cut into bands, and cemented to that ground tit 
sttch a manner, that a space shall be left between 
them, cx^obA to the thickness of a very fine card. Otf 
diese internals, raise, in a drreetion perpendicular to^ 
the ground, bands of the same card, nearly equal iit- 
lieight to tbe intemd between them: and on the right! 
ihces of these pieces of card, cement the parts of a 
second painthig, cut also into btfknds. In the last place^ 
cemetit the parts of a third picture, cert in the same 
iftanner, on the left faces of the pieces ef card. It i^ 
evident that when this pictute is viewed in front, at a 
certaiti distance, the bottom punting only will be seen; 
but if you stamd on one side, in such a manner thai 
the height of the s^ps of card conceals from you the 
bottom, yott will see only the picture cement ed, in 
detached portions, to the feces t^irned towards that 
Aide : if you move to the other side a third painting 
^H be seen. 

€58. A method of drawittg a deformed Figure^ 
which will appear wdl-proportionedf from a 
eertain point of mew. 

DRAW any thing you ma}^ fancy oa a piece of 
thin while pasteboard ; then prick it in holes along 
the outline of the figure thus drawn. Afterwards 
place the same, in a perpendicular position, on an- 



hori»)ntal,sur£eicey.whi4;h we will'suppose to be anothex^ 
pasteboQ^rd. Put a lighted candle behind that draw-^. 
ing^ and draw, on the horizontal surface, the lines 
given by the light i this will give a deformed design^ 
This being done, take away the drawing that was 
pricked, and the candle; then place your eye in the 
point where the light was situated, and you will see 
your drawing assume the regular form, of the first 
design. 



259» To cut Glass without the help of a Diamondi 
in the same Shape as the mark of' the Drawing 

made on it with Ink. 

THIS remarkable operation unites utility witHf 
amusement. For being in the country, or in a place 
where there is no glazier, or glassman, the following 
means will answer the purpose without their assistance; 

Take a bit of a walnut tree, about the thickness of 
a caudle, and cut one of its ends to a point; put that 
end in the fiie, and let it burn till it is quite red: 
While the stick is buining, draw on the glass, with 
ink, the design, or outline of tjie form, in which you 
mean to cut it out. Then take a file, or a bit of glass, 
and scratch a little the place where- yoti mean db 
begin your section. Then take the wood, red hot,, 
from the fire, and lay the point of it about the twen« 
lieth part of an inch, or thickness of a guinea, from 
the marked place, taking care to blow always on that 
•point, in order to l^eep it red, Follow the drawing, 
traced ou the glass^ leaving the s^me interval %s 



^hii^ed, under a window, towards tlie sun, so tha£ 
the flat side be towards it ; and if there be any more 
windows in the apartment, let them be shut up. >^s 
soon -as the beams of the sun shine through these 
trigonal glasses, your apartment will appear like a 
paradise in the greatest beauty, and of various colours* 
If you receive the beams, on a concave glass, you will 
see the colours change quite different from what they 
were before ; and if you look through these glasses, 
into the street, you will see every diing in difiereat 
colours. 



263* To ornament a Room with a continually 

moving Picture. 

. PLACE a lai^e picture against a wainscot, in a 
summer-house, or any other room where the wind 
may be conveyed to .the back of the picture^ bore 
little holes through the wainscot, to correspond with 
some pasteboard wheels .that are at the back of the 
picture ; the wind which blows on them, through the 
little holes, will put them in motion. Having, on the ^ 

right side of the picture, subjects painted and 6xed to 
(he pasteboard wheels on spindles, they will have an 
equal motion with them. 'There may be several 
things represented in the picture, and tbeir motions 
made to correspond ; as for example— A man grind, 
ing knives, a woman at^er spinning wheel; a wind or 
water mill^ and ^several ffber fancies. 
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' !t64. Mtthod of making the Tret of Saturn. 

DISSOLVE an oance of sugar of lead in a quart 
#f clear water, and put it into a glass decanter or 
globe ; then suspend in the solution, near the top, a 
small piece of zinc of an Irregular shape. Let it 
stand undisturbed for a day, and it will begin to 
shoot out into leaves, and apparently to vegetate^ 
If left undisturbed for a few dajs, it will become 
extremely beau tifnl^ bnt it must be mored with great 
caution. 

It may appear to those nnacquainted with chemi^ 
try, that the piece of zinc actually puts oat leares^ 
but this is a mistake, for if the zinc be examined it 
will be found nearly unaltered. This phenomenon 
is owing to the zinc having a greater attraction for 
oxygen than the lead has, consequently it takes it 
from the oxyde of lead, which re-appears in its 
4netallic state. 



Q&o. To make two pleasing Experiments with a 

Concave Mirror. 

IF a fire be made in a large room, and a smooth 
well polished mahogany table be placed at a good 
distance near tko waU^before a large concave mirror, 
iro that the light of the fire may be reflected from the 
lAhrmr to its focus on the table, if you stand by the 
"table you vrili see nothing but a long beam of light, 
-btttifyott stand at some distance as towards the fire^ 
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70a will fee on iiie tMe ao iaiage of tke'fife large 
and erect; and if aoother person^ wbo knows 
nothing of the matter beforehand, should chance to 
enter the room, he will be startled at the appear- 
ance, for the table will seem to be on fire, and being 
near the wainscot, to endanger tiie whole house* 
For the better deception, there ooght to be no light 
in the room but what proceeds from the fire. 

If the fire be darkened by a screen, and a large 
candle be placed at the back of the screen, then a 
person standing by the candle will see the appear* 
ance of a fine large star or rather planet on the table, 
as large as Jupiter or Venus ; and if a small wax 
taper be placed near the candle, it will appear as a 
satellite to the planet, if the taper be moTed round 
the candle^ the satellite will be seen to go round the 
planet. 



^66. To produce tzco or fhree curious and enters 
taining effects with a Cylindrical Mirror. 

A concafe cjlindrieal nrJrror, which is a glass 
ground by the revolution oi a cylindrical tool turn- 
ing on its azisy produces two or three cnrioiis ;aad 
entertaining effects. 'The face, presetted io one 
mounted in a square frame, wilt appear in ono^di^ 
rection elongated, or in a Tertical direction •4e»' 
formed in an extraordinary manner. If the mirror 
be turned a ^pmrterronnd, the face will be ext^id^ 
in a similar way^ but horizontally. A finger placed 



t» the right ^dfl o« ft« mw; wMe the face k i^thio 
tke iq^m of t^Q mirr or,, will appear t^ in a pJaiOi 
mirror, but if tl)€s face and finger together b^ca^iiiecl 
backwards ip the axis, of the glass beyond th^ focqsi 
41$ fi^igei! wUl, In a stpgtiliW? wawier, appear on the 
left side, tbowgb efjerjr oUier part of the face ap- 
pears unjil^^red. 

The cause is, the mirror's having only a IftngU 
tudinal focus in one direction, tiz. the cylindrical 
direction of its curTC* 



a67. By the means of two Looking Glasses to 
make a Face appear under^ different formSj, 
HAYIN& placed one of th% %« gi??5ea isrt- 
^ontaMy, laise* Aa ol;hcr to. about right angtes oTer 
the fit nt, and wMle tiie tw^o glasses conldnn^ iit thi« 
posutioA, i£ you approach the perpeadicular glass, 
you. wHI see yonr face quUe deformed aod imjperfect, 
iojB it wiU aippear without foiehead, eyes, nose, or 
tacsy a&d' wotiitm^ iviH be. seen but a month and a 
«hiin, raUed bol4« Do but inclinte^ the glass ever so 
IHtle fr<Hi> the perpendicular, and your face will 
appear with all its parts, except the oyes and the 
foreheacL Stoop it a little more, and yon will see two 
noses and four eyes; and thba a little further, and 
you will see three noses and aiz eyes. Continue to 
Uidiiie lit still a little more, and you wiU see nothing^ 
but two noses, twa mouths, and two chins ; an4 
Aen a fittle further again, aiid you will see one nose, 
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and Mie m^nib ; at last iacHna a ^kilt fbrtfier, tliaT 
is, till the angle of indioadoa comes to be ioriy 
four degrees, and your face will quite diiappear. 

If JOB incline the two glasses the one towards th# 
other, joQ will see your foce perfect and entire, and 
bj the different incUnations, yon will see the repre^ 
sentation of your face, upright and- inTerted altar*: 
nately, 4c. 



£68. To make a red Liquor, which when poured 
into d^erent Glasses^ shall become Yellow^: 
Blue, Blacky or Purple. 

TfiiS p hcn o mmen nuiy be prbdaecd by tha^ 
following process.^ Iitfuse a few shaiings of log- 
wood, in comnott water, and when the liquor it 
suffidently red, poor It into a bottle t then take 
three drinking glasses, and rinse one of then with 
strong Tinegar; tfrrow into the second a small qaaa« 
tity of pounded alum, which will not be observed if 
the glass has been newly washed^ and leaf e the 
third wilhottt any preparation. If the red liquor^ 
in the bottle, be poured luio the first glass, it will 
assume a straw colour, somewhat similar to that oi 
Madeira wine ; if into the second, it will pass gnu 
dually from bluish grey, to black, provided it be 
stirred with a bit of iron, such as a key, for exam« 
pie, which has been privately immersed in good 
Tinegar. In the third glass,, the red liquor witt 
assume a violet tint. 
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960. M^hod 0/ Engfaving in Relief a» ihs 
Sieliffa nem Imid Eggr a coat ofJrms, Mo- 
saic PiB^f MiinUionf or an^ other Design. 

€HUS£ an egg tfiat has a thick shell, wash it well 
in fresh water, then dry it very carefully with a linen 
cloth, this being done, pat some tallow or fat in a 
!fiiv^r spoon, then hold it on the fire; when the fat is 
mel^d and very hot, it will serve instead of ink, for 
drawing with a new pen, whatever you please. This 
being finished, you are to take the egg by the two 
ends, between two fingers, and then lay it gently in 
a tumbler, filled with good white wine vinegar, 
vh^da after remaining for three hours and an half, 
the acid of the vinegatr wiUhs^ve eaton enough of the 
thickness of the shell, and as it cannot have tho 
$ame ^oCt on those pl^rCei; that arc covered with the 
fAt» aU tho drawing wiU have preserved its thick* 
|]C5% aoid will form th^ relief tHat i^ wanted, the 
operation sought for. 

By this means one may draw on an egg, a coat 
•f arms, a mosaic piece, medallion, or any other 
design whatever. 
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270. Curious manner of making Eggs larger 
than that of an Ostrich. 

PART tho yolks from the whites of a number of 
common eggs, ^nd strain them into two different 
pans or basons according M the size. and quantity 
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wanted. To make a large tgg, take a bladder and 
fill in as Dinch yolk as vill be when tied up romid 
like a ball, and boiled of the magnitude wanted^ 
and ha?ing boiled it hard, put it into another blad« 
der surrounded with sufficient white^ tie it up in an 
oval form^ and boil that also hard. A Tery ]arg^ 
egg thus prepared, has a very fine effect with % 
grand sallad, and in ragouts, &c. one large yolk 
alone, which may easily be made^ looks extremely 
pleasing. 



271. To make a Deaf Man heitr the sound of a 

Musical Instrument. 

IT must be a stringed instrument, with a neck of 
some length, -as a Inte, a guitar, or the like, and 
before yoit begin to play, you must hy signs, direct 
the deaf man to take hold with bis teeth, of the enfl 
of tlfte neck of the instrument, for then if one strikes 
the strings with the bow one afteranother^ the sound 
will enter the deaf man's mouth, and be conieyed t« 
the organ of hearing through the hole in the palate, 
and thus the deaf man will hear with a great deal of 
pleasure the sound of the instrument, as has been 
seferal times experienced i nay, those who are not 
deaf may make the experiment upon themselves, by 
stopping their ears so as not to hear the instrument^ 
and then holding the end of the instrument in thei^ 
teeth^ while another touches the strings. 
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AfiQther Way: 

Tlie following ma inserted in the Coorier, of Taef« 

dty July 10, 1804^ 

A correspondent who has the misfortane to be 
deaf, has commnniciited the following simple ex pediJ 
•nt, for still enjoying the pleasures €f( mtisid, undei* 
the pressnte of tliat ealamttjr. 

In my early days I was a great admirer of mnsic^ 
Iftut having lost my hearing many years ago, I like* 
wise lost tiiose delightful charms, which not 0n\f 
please the ear, bt give delight to . the heart, e? en in 
its saddest opoments. HaTing some old instmments 
by me) iiq4 l^y children springing np, I was desironi 
they should learn, but not being able to Iluow whea 
they were right or wrong, it put me upon the trial 
of many met)iods» The best I have yet found, is by 
placing a straight small lath, any convenient length, 
one end against the instrument played upon, the 
other ag^nst the npper teeth, (the under teeth hare 
no effect) or against the ner? e close behind the ear. 
Persons deaf will be agreeably surprised to find they 
can distinguish every note as distinctly aa when the/ 
had their perfect hearing. It must be obsertedy that 
only stringed instruments are here meant. 



272* To observe an Eclipse of the Sun» 
A good telescope must be provided, of at least 
three or four feet in length, which must b^ directed 
towards the sun^ on a convenient supporter ; If yon 



are tben dearons to look at the son with the teles- 
c«pe> joa mmt employ a piece of avioked gbua, or 
rather two pieces^ Uie »aifike4 nies of which are 
turned towards each other, b^t ar^|»reTeQted. ftom 
comii^ into contact hy meanfi o( a small diapbragm^ 
cut from a card placed between them. 

These two bits of glass iM|yf be ihea Cfyiffnied $k% 
the edges, sOi' as hat make them adybeie. 9y mw^ of 
these glasses^ inteipwed between the eye and th^ 
tdescciie,. yon may thea view the. sua without any 
danger to the si|^. . : 

' But if, instead of obserring in 'this manner, yoti 
are desirons to nlalte an observation ^nseeptihle of. 
%eing seen by a great nnmber of penons at* the same 
time, affix to your telescope^ on the «de of tiie eye- 
glass, an apparatus to support a piece of very strai^ 
pasteboard, at the distance of some feet. This paste* 
'board ought to be perpendicular to the axis of the 
telescope, and if it be not sufficiently white, yoa 
•must paste to it a sheet of white paper. Make the 
ertd of the telescope, which contains the object glass, 
to pass through the window shutter of a darkened 
room, or one rendered considerably obscure; and if 
the axis of the telescope be directed to the sun, the 
image of that luminal;^ will he^ painted on the paper, 
and of a large size, according as the paper is at a 
greater distance. 



2ff% To make a lA^uar whkh beeopm Coloured 
and Transparent alterhaiely, when exposed to, 
or removed from the contact of external Air^ 

DIGEST copper, that is to say, dissolve it sIowTy 
by roeans of a gentle heat, in a strong solution of 
volatile alkali : as the solvent attacks the copper, it 
frill acquire a beautiful blue colour. If you pour 
some of this liquor into a small bottle till it is nearly 
full, and then close it well with a stopper, the colour 
will gradually become fainter, and at last disappear. 
On opening the bottle, the colour will return, and 
this alternation may be produced as often as yoti 
please. 



ft74« Him to improiQe the View of Prints in a 

Diagonal Mirror. 

IF an assemblage of shell-work eiiviron the view, 
between the print and the mirror^ the picture will 
have a beautiful frame to it. 

The mirror is placed in a diagonal mirror, at an 
angle of 45 degrees, or the line running between the 
opposite corners of a square. 



£75. To shew a curious Experiment with a piece 

of New Bread. 

MOULD a piefc^e of new bread, of about an inck 
square, into a figure with six taper points, which 
acquires so surprizing a degree of elasticity in the 



woriking, tbct it will aoi stick, bieftk^ otin ihe least 
alter its. figure, tbouf^itbe throw by tiki tde com- 
pany successively, xfiih \bfiiv wbcje striMigtb* ^ai^vst 
the w§ll} the floor, and even a marble be^rth< 
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476. To make a curious Hydroftafieal Lamf. 

THE hydrostaticallarop consists bfa small circular 
piece of common writing paper, about tbre^-eightha 
of an inch in diameter, having about a quarter of an 
inch of ^oft cotton thread standijig up through a 
puncture in the middle, by way of a wick'. 

This being placed on the suiface of pure salad oil, 
contained in a bason or flat glass vessel, is no sooner 
lighted than it immediately sails forward in some 
direction, tiH it meets the side of the vessel, and ailor^ 
wards takes a circular course, atways bearing up 
towards the sides of the vessel, and thus perfbrmi a 
number of revolutions. 

It has been long known^ that bits of cacpphor^ and 
aosme other substances^ bei^g pl»c;e4 on w^ter^ ^KK^^^ 
•gitatMiii aa qi^ti^prdinary manner* 



277* To make a Phosphoric Firework* 

PUT a piece of phosphorus, about the. size of a 
large bean, into a cleaa Floiaence flask, and pour 
ttpoHtU fiboui^ m ounces of water. : place- Ae whole 
ovof a hmpy Bfxd light the wict:, which should be 
jaboujii baK an inch fi;oj)PL the Ik^: 8^ 9Q00. «KS th« 



mter it heated, stveans of firfe will i^ue frfnn it h^ 
^aYts^ resembliag^ky rockete.; some peirticie& will Aiir 
iittt to thb'sides of tbe flaak« and toepr^tent stars^aixt 
iyiH*freqvi^fttly display- bnlliant rays* Tii^K) appeaif- 
Mvice$ Hvill continue at times, tiU the water be^nstQ 
simmer, when immediately a curious aurora -borealiK 
begins, and gradually ascends, till it collects into a 
pointed flame^ when this has continued about half a 
minute, blow ou<;theflaraeof thelanip, and the apex 
of the flame will rush down, forming beautiful illu« 
minated clouds of fire, rolling over each other for 
some time, whidh disappearing, a splendid hemisphere 
of stars presents itself; aft^r Waiting a minute ^r'two» 
light the lamp agaiti, and nearly the' same phenomena 
will be displayed as from the beginning* Letian> 
petition of iightri^ and blowing ontithe laaip be'made 
iiire'e or fbu^r times at least, that ihe^ stars may be'ift- 
creas^ed ; after the third or fourth' tiibe of blowii% 
biit the lamp, anil in a Yew mmutcs lifter the<iliternal 
^iTrlVice of thefiaskis d^yyktiany of the stars will shoot 
wi th -great splendour^ from side to Side, arid some of 
them with brilliant rays^ and these appearances will 
coutinjae several minutes. 



^78. A Piece of Money fmng put into a 'Ciasi, 

how to make Two Pieces appear^ one (jf^/Uch 
^/fall be much larger than the other* 

i jTAKE a lai^e drinking :glass, of a conical figune^ 
^atisjt BontU^AtboUom.'alul wide :ftt. top, in irhich 



put a shilUngy and fill the glass about half full wuii 
water: then place a plate on the top of it, aii4 turn 
tt quickly over, that the water may not get out* 
You will then see, on the plate, a piece of the size of 
a half crown ; and somewhat higher up, another piece 
af the size of a shilling. 



i79. To maht a piece of Gold or Silver disappear^ 
mthout altering the position of the Eye or the 
Piece^ or the intervention of any thing* 

, PUT the piece of gold or silver into a porringer 
full of water, or a vessel that is broader than it i« 
deep) and let the eye .be in such a position as just 
barely to see the piece at the boilojn, over the brim 
of the vessel : then take out the water, and though the 
porringer continues in the •same position, as well at 
the eye, the piece which appeared before^ by virtue 
of the refraction .made in the water, will tben be 
covered from the si^ht by the sides of the porringer. 



1880. To fill a Glas$ with Water in such a manner^ 

that a Person shall not be able to remove it 

^ mthout spilling it aU.^ ' . . 

LAY a bet with any one that you will fill a glass witit 
water, and place it on a table in such a manner, that it 
cannot be removed without spilling thei whole water 
it contains* . Then fill a glass with water^ and placinig 



«ver it a bit of paper, so as to cover the ^ter and the 
edge of the glass, clap the palm of your hand on the 
paper, and laying hold of the glass with the other, 
suddenly invert it on a very smooth table. If you 
then gently draw out the paper, the water will remain 
suspended in the glass, and it will not be possible to 
nemove it without spilling the water entirely^ 



9,61. To construct a Vessel from which Water shall 
escape through the Bottom, as soon as its Mouth 
is unstopped. 
\ AMONG the number of the amusing tricks founded 

on philosophical principles, we may class the f(^low- 
ing. Provide a vessel of tin plate two or three inches 
in diameter, and five or six inches in height, having 
a mouth about three Hues in width, and in the bottom 
several small holes of such a size as io admit a small 
needle. Immerse this vessel in water, with its mouth 
c^en, and when fuU stop it very closely. If you are 
desirous of playing a trick to any person, give him this 
vessel, and desire him to unstop it; if he does so, 
placing it on his knees, the water will escape through 
xhe holes in the bottom^ so that he will soon be all 
over wet. 



282. To change the Colour of a Hose. 
TAKE a common full blown red rose, and havin*^ 
thrown a little sulphur finely pounded into a chafing 
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dish with 1^ coalsi expose the rose to the vapour. 
By this process the rose will become whitish, but if it 
be afterwards immersed sometime in water, it will 
resume its former colour. 



283. Method of constructing a Lanthorn which 
will enable a Person to read by Night at a 
very great distance* 

MAKE a lanthorn of a cylindric form, or shaped 
like a small cask, placed lengthwise, so that its axis^ 
may be horizontal, and fix in one end of it a parabolic 
or spheric mirror, so that its focus may fall about the 
middle of the axis of the cylinder ; if a small lamp or 
taper be placed in this, focus, the light passing through 
the other end will be reflected to a great distance, and 
will be so bright, that very small letters on a remote 
object may be read by looking at them with a good 
telescope. Those who see this light, if they be in 
the direction of the axis of the lanthorn, will think 
they see a large fire. 
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284. Wheji an Object appears confusedly, by 
being too near the Eye, to gain a distinct view 
of ity without chaugiHg tl*e place either of the 
Eye or the Object. 

TAKE a piece of paper, or a very thin card, and 
make a small hole in it with the point of a needle, and 
apply that hole close to the eye, making usa of it as 
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it were instead of a pupil, and you will be able to see 
an object distinctly through it, though the object be 
placed within a short distance of the eye. 



4285. Ah Object being placed behind a Convei 
LenSi to make it appear before it. 

PIIOVIDE any object, such, for example, as a 
small arrow of white wood, an inch and a half in 
length, and tie it perpendicularly to a piece of black 
card, w.hich must be suspended from a wall at about 
the height of the eye. Throw a strong light on the 
card, and place before it a lenticular glass, two or 
three inches in diameter, in such a manner that it may 
be distant from the arrow about twice the length of its 
focus. If you then make a person stand at a proper 
distance opposite to the glass, the arrow will appear 
to him to be suspended in the air before the glass. 



£86. To make a colourless Liquor Black, by 
pouring it into a clean Glass. 

RINSE a clean hot glass in a strong solution of the 
Titriol of iron, then pour out into a warm infusion of 
bruised white galls in fair water, made so weak as 
scarce to afford any colour. This black mixture is 
instantly made. Instead of galls^ you ftiay use red 
loses, pomegranate bark^ or tea, sage^ or oak leaves^ 

X2 
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S87* Method of Writing in Cyphers with Lattice 

Work. 
THIS method is both easy and expeditious^ nothii 
is necessary but to provide a piece of paper cut 
with square holes in regular order, according to thm 
direction of the lines, and corresponding to those of 
another piece of paper in the possession of your cor«» 
respondent. If this paper be laid over another of the 
same size^ write on the latter through the holes what- 
ever you choose, and then, removing the upper paper^ 
fill up the intervals with words forming some kind o£ 
sense with those before written on the paper. 



288. How a bqjfy of a Combustible nature may 
be penetrated by Fire, without being consumed^ 
PUT into an xbdh^ box a piece of charcoal sufficient 
to fill it entirely, «hd solder on the lid. If the bo^ 
be. then thrown into the fire it will become red, and it 
may be even left in it for several hours or days. Whea 
opened^ after it has cooled, the charcoal will be foujid 
entire^ though there can be no doubt of its having 
been pmetrated by the matter of the fire,^ as well as 
the whole metal of the box which contains i^ 



£89. A person holding Gold in one hand and^ 
Siher in the other, tojind which the Gold is in, 

and which the Silver, 
' TRICKS of this kind, though very simple, are really 
amusing, they are ingenious puzzles to entertain ^^ 
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mindy and as such may be recommended to young 
people in their seasons of recreation. 

That wit or ingenuity which has malice or envy foT 
its object is a spurious offspring, and n.ot the genuine 
descendant of the sportive god Momus. 

Example—- Bid him reckon four for the gold, aod 
three for the silver, or any other number so that one 
be odd and the other even, then let him triple that 
which is in the right hand, and double that in the left» 
and let him add these two products together, then ask 
him if it be even or odd, for if it be even then the gpl4 
will be in the right hand, but if odd the gold is in the 
left hand. ' 



290. To tell htf the dial of a Watch at what Hour 
any Person intends to rise. 

LET the person set the hand of the dial to any hour 
he pleases, and tell you what hour that is, and to the 
number of that hour you add in your mind twelve. 
Then tell him to count privately the number of that 
amount upon the dial, beginning with the next hour 
to that on which he proposes to .rise, and counting 
backwards, first reckoning the number of the hour at 
which he has placed the hand, an example will make 
this plain. 

Suppose the hour at which he intends to rise be 
eight, and that he has placed (^ hand at live, youadd 
twelve to five, and tell him to count seventeen ou the 
dial; first reckoning five, the hour at which the index 
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itanda, and cottnting backwards from tte hour at wfiacb 
he intends to rise, and the number seventeen will 
necessarily end at eight, which shews that to be the 
hour he chose. 

That the hour, at which the counting end>, must he: 
that on which he proposed to rise, will be evident on 
a little reflection;^ for if he had began at that hour, 
and counted tweke, he would necessarily have come 
to it again, and calling the number seventeen by 
adding five to it, only serves to disguise the matter^ 
but can make na sort of difference in the countings 



291* ^ Person privately fixing on any Number^, 
to tell him that Number* 
AFTER the person has fixed on a number bid him- 
double it,, andadd four to that sum, then multiply the- 
whole by five,, to the product let him add twelve, and 
multiply the amount by ten ; from the sum of the 
whole Let him deduct 320, and tell you the remainder^ 
from which, if you cut off the two last figures, the- 
numbei that remains will be thatfixed on* 



f 92* To make a Pen which holds one Htmdreir' 
S/ieqt^ hold double the number, by only adding; 
two Hurdles more. 

IN the first pen, or that which holds -one hundred 
sheep,, the hurdles must4>e so disposed that there shall 
be only one at the top and. bottom^ and the rest in. 



equal numbers on eacb ^de, then it is obvioos that if 
one hurdle more be placed at each end, the space 
ench)sed must necessarily be doable the former, and 
consequently will hold twice the number of sheep. 



293. To make a mutual Exchange of the Liquor 
in two Bottles, without using any other Vessel. 

TAKE two bottles which are nearly as equal a» 
possible both in neck and belly, and let one be filled 
with oil and the other with water, then invert the one 
that is full of water carefully over the other, so that 
the two necks shall exactly fit each other, and as the 
water is heavier than the oil, it will naturally descend 
into the lower bottle, and make the oil ascend into 
its place. In order to prevent the ^ater from being 
spilled in this experiment, it will be advisable to place 
over the mouth of the bottle a bit of thin writing 
paper, which, when it is placed in the proper position, 
should be drawn out quickly and steadily* 
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294. To make apiece of Wood of one figure Jit 
exactly and pass through a Circular, a Square^ 
and an Elliptical Hole. 

LET one of the holes be circular, the other square, 
and the third elliptical, then it is evident that any 
cylindrical body of a proper size may be made tepas:} 
through the fiist hole perpendicularly, and if its length 



be just equal to its diameter, it may be pa&sed iiori« 
flontaliy through the second or square hole ; also it 
the breadth of the oval hole be equal ^o the diameter 



of the base of the cylinder, and its longest diameter 
to a line drawn from a point in the circumference of 
the base diagonally, through the center to the opposite 
side, the cylinder being put in obliquely, will fit it as 
exactly as any of the former. 



€95. To make a Cone or Pyramid move upon a 
Table, without Springs or any other artificial 
means, 

FORM a piece of paper, or any other light sub* 
stance, not transparent, into a conical or pyramidical 
figure, which must have no bottom, put into it a 
beetle, or any aimilar small kind of insect, then, as 
the animal will naturally endeavour to free itself from 
its captivity, it will move the figure or body towards 
the edge of the table, and as soon as it comes there 
will immediately return, for fear of falling, and by 
moving backwards and forwards in this manner, will 
occasion much diversion to spectators who are igno- 
rant of the ^iause. 

296. How to make a piece of Metal, or any other 
heavy Body, swim upon the surface of Water, 
like a Cork. 
TIJE specific gravity of water is inferior to that of 

metals; and consequently water, absolutely speakings 
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Cannot support a globe of iron or lead, but if thb baH 
be flattened and beat out to a very thin plate^ it will, 
if put softly upon still water, be prevented from sink- 
ing, and will swim upon its surface like any light 
substance. In like manner, if a fine steel needle, 
which is perfectly dry, be placed gently upon some 
still water in a vessel, it will float upon the surface 
without sinking. 

' But if you would have a metallic body of large di« 
.mensions to swim upon water, you must reduce il 
into a thin concave plate, hke a kettle, in which case^ 
as the air it contains, together with the body itself 
weighs less than the same bulk of water, it cannot 
possibly sink, as is evident from large copper boats or 
pontons, by which whole armies are frequently passed 
over rivers without danger* 

And if this concave metallic vessef'be placed upon 
the water with its mouth downwards, it will swim rs 
before, and the contained air will keep the bottom of 
it from bcin^wet, for that the water will not rise into 
any hollow Tessel which is immerged into it, may be 
made evident thus. Take a glass tumbler and plunge 
it in water, with its mouth dq^irnwards, and you will 
find when you take it out^ that the inside of the vessel 
is perfectly dry, so that if a live coal had been put 
there> it Would not havQ been extinguished* 
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$97* To put a ligkied Candle under Water wiii-* 

out its going outj or a Handkerchief withotU 

its being Wet. 

AS much has been «aid about the diving bell, this 
simple trick may serve in some degree to elucidate 
that contrivance, as it is certainly done on. the same 
principle. 

. Take a glass, and fastening a small bit of wood 
across the mouth, stick thereon a bit of candle lighted, 
and with a steady hand bring the glass to the surface 
of the water, then push it carefully down;, dnd yoift 
jnay see the candle burn under the water, and may 
bring it. up again unextinguished; and in the same 
manner you may put a handkerchief^ rolled t^ht 
together, and "it will not be wet. 

The principal art in doing this trick consists in the 
nicety of i>ringitg the mouth of the glass exactly even 
with the surface of the water, for if you put it the 
least on one side, the wet will get in, and conse- 
quently will put the candle out, or wiet the hand- 
kerchief, 'so that a nice eye and steady hand are 
absolutely necessary for this performance* 



^B, To umte Wax and Water^ (things absmlutely 
opposite to each other) which forms a good 
Pomatuniy to clean the Skin, and render it 
soft and white. 
IN o«der to make this mixture, put in a glazed 

earthen pot, quite new, six ounces of spring or river 



iirater, to ivro ounces of good white virgin wax, add 
to this a tea-spoonful of sait of tartan If you wish to 
conceal your operation, nothing is easier : make a 
iUtie roU or stick of wa;Xy in which you may intro- 
duce the salt of tartar, put these ingredients on the 
fire, and when they begin to heat be attentive to stir 
them with a little stick, and you will see the union 
take place as soon as the wax melts, you will then 
have it at your option to render the pomatum, by the 
result of this operation, more or less liquid by leaving 
it on th^ fire a longer or a shorter time. 



299. Method of making a curious Changeable 

Picture. 

PAINT upon thin paper, in a slight manner, and 
with very light colours, any subject at pleasure, but 
disposed in such a maaner that, by painting the paper 
stronger on the other side^ it may be entirely disguised* 
Then cover the last side with a piece of white paper, 
to* conceal the second subject, and inclose the whole 
in a frame, and even between two pieces of glass. 

If you hold this picture between you and the light 
and look through it, a subject will be seen very differ-* 
ent from that which it exhibits when looked at in the 
usual manner. 
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300. To make rniih a Candle «n excellent Light j 
without any glare^ fit for the Weak-sighted to 
Read hy^ or those that perform curious and 
delicate works by Candle-light, as JewellerSf 
Engravers, Ssc 

PROCURE a thin round glass globe, (the larger 
the better) with a short neck, like a bottle^ bind a 
piece of tape or pack thread about the top or neck of 
it, ISO as to make a small loop to hang by, then fill 
jour globe with pure water, (putting some spirits of 
wine therein, to keep it from freezing) and stop it 
close, to keep it free from dust ; having thus done, 
when you would use it suspend it between a lighted 
candle and yc^ur book or table, and you will have an 
excellent light through the globe for your purpose* 
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